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A GREAT ENGLISH SEAPORT.* 


BY HORACE TOWNSEND. 


LIVERPOOL FROM THE MERSEY. 


S one of the principal ports of debark- 
ation for the Atlantic liners Liver- 
pool is perhaps better known to the 

traveling American than many other cities 
in England or on the continent of Europe 
of more importance. It cannot be said 
that to the casual visitor or those who 
spend, as does the voyager from New York, 
merely a few hours within its precincts, 
Liverpool conveys a very favorable im- 
pression. It is essentially modern in the 
first place, and also, or should one say 
therefore, essentially ugly. It has only one 
” *The Notes on the ~~ wired Reading in Tuk CHAUTAUQUAN 
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public building of striking appearance, and 
practically none of historical or antiquarian 
interest. Nevertheless, as one of the great- 
est ports in the world, and as closely con- 
nected commercially with the United States 
for at least a century, it is not unworthy of 
attention. I have said that as a city it is 
entirely modern but by this I merely mean 
that its importance, commercial and other- 
wise, dates only from the beginning of this 
century, the fact being that as far back as 
William the Conqueror, there has been 
some sort of town or settlement on the site 
on which the present city stands. Its name 
is derived from the Liver, a mythical aquatic 
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bird supposed to haunt the Pool, which was 
situated where the custom-house now stands. 
The heraldic presentment of this bird, un- 
known as it is to ornithologists, appears on 
the city arms. 

Several names famous in English history 
are closely connected with Liverpool, and 
with the great families of Sefton, Molyneux, 
Croxteth, Stanley, Derby, and Knowsley 
dwellers in the city are familiar having re- 
gard to the frequency with which these 
names are met in the titles of streets and 
squares. The Molyneux family was in 
possession of the town and castle when the 
Doomsday Book was compiled, all remnants 
of the castle having now disappeared, and 
the ground it covered being now occupied 
by that noble architectural monument, St. 
George’s Hall. 

In 1173 the town received its first charter 
from Henry II. A second charter was re- 
ceived from John in 1207; and a third, 
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constructed to accommodate the trade which 
had sprung up between the port and Africa 
and the West Indies. 

It was the slave trade which really laid 
the foundation stone of Liverpool’s pros- 
perity, and about the middle of the last 
century more than half the African slave 
trade was carried on by Liverpool mer- 
chants. The trade was carried on in the 
most open manner, as the following adver- 
tisement published in 1760 willshow: ‘To 
be sold at St. George’s Coffee House, a 
very fine negro girl, about eight years of 
age, very healthy, and has been some time 
from the coast.”’ Liverpool merchants 
talked about the trade quite openly and de- 
fended it strenuously as a business upon 
which depended the prosperity of the town. 
It was a model of a Liverpool slave-ship, 
with all the slaves on board packed ina 
lying posture, tier upon tier, almost as 
closely as herrings in a barrel, which, ex- 
hibited by William Wil- 
berforce in the House 
of Commons during his 
crusade against the slave 
trade, created a sensa- 
tion which had much to 
do with the abolition of 
the iniquitous traffic. 

But even with the ad- 
vantages afforded to it 
by this trade in human 
flesh Liverpool at that 
date could hardly be 
called a town of much 
importance. Herdman 
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constituting it a free borough forever, was 


obtained from Henry III. in 1227. Al- 
though in a primitive way the town flour- 
ished under the privileges thus granted, it 
was not until the close of the seventeenth 
century that it was made into a separate 
parish, with a population of some 5,000 
souls. Until this time it had merely been 
a chapelry attached to the neighboring town 
of Walton. In 1650 there were only fifteen 
ships belonging to the port, but in the 
middle of the next century three docks were 


in his interesting volume 

entitled “ Ancient Liver- 
pool” says: ‘Some idea of the social and 
commercial intercourse of the town, so late 
as 1775, may be formed, when we state that 
there was only one postman, and an ap- 
plication to government for a second was 
refused, on the ground that other towns 
had only one.” The first mail to London 
was not established until ten years after, 
when it started from an inn in Lord Street; 
a considerable crowd always assembling to 
witness and admire the courage of the 
passengers in attempting the perilous un- 
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dertaking. It was the United States which 
really created out of Liverpool one of the 
leading cities of England and one of the 


principal ports of the world. For it was 
the introduction of raw cotton and the 


settlement in Lancashire of the cotton 
manufacturing industry which turned an 
obscure seaport into one of the greatest 
shipping centers of the world. Not a little, 
too, does Liverpool owe to the invention of 
the steam-engine and its application not 
only to machinery in general but to the 
supersedence of sailing ships by steam 
vessels. At the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century the population of the town 
was only some 6,000, the vessels belonging 
to the port not exceeding 100, with a 
combined tonnage of less than 49,000, 
manned by some 1,o00 seamen. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the 
population numbered about 80,000, while 
over 5,000 ships, accredited with half a 
million tonnage, were registered. The last 
census made the population 517,980, while 
for the year 1895, 23,943 ships paid harbor 
dues, their tonnage amounting to nearly 
eleven millions. 

It was only the other day that the record 
in the matter of tonnage of vessels entering 


the Mersey was beaten. On January ro 
the Bill of Entry announced that vessels to 
the amount of 75,000 tons entered the 
Mersey the previous day, the average being 
2,000 tons each. Not only has this figure 
never been beaten before at Liverpool but 
it is said that no other port can show an 
equal number for any one occasion. This 
high average calls attention to the fact that 
among the vessels using the port of Liver- 
pool are some of the largest individual ships 
sailing from any port in the world. There- 
fore while London has a greater number of 
vessels using it as their port, their accredited 
tonnage falls far short of that of the ships 
which sail from the Mersey. The reason 
of this is obvious. London has an enor- 
mous local and coasting trade, while the 
business of Liverpool is chiefly carried on 
by deep sea-going ships. 

Naturally enough, the docks and basins, of 
which there are nearly a hundred stretching 
along the side of the Mersey to a distance of 
nearly seven miles, form a center of the busi- 
ness interests of Liverpool. The first dock 
constructed was no more than four acres in 
area, while the present enormous system ex- 
tends over no less than 380 acres, having a 
quayage of twenty-five miles. If the docks 
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on the opposite side of the river at Birken- 
head, which is as much an integral portion 
of Liverpool as Brooklyn is of New York, 
are taken into account, as undoubtedly they 
should be, the acreage of the Mersey Harbor 
system is no less than 546 acres and the 
quay space extends over thirty-five miles. 
In connection with the docks may be noticed 
the enormous warehouses, granaries, and 
sheds which receive the vast amount of 
goods that are carried to the port, while 
the enormous landing stage which has been 
constructed for the benefit of the passenger 
ships and local ferry-boats is the largest in 
the world. It is on this landing stage that 
the American traveler first sets foot on Eng- 
lish shores, and it is worth pointing out, as 
emphasizing how important Liverpool con- 
siders this branch of its business, that vast 
sums of money have been spent by the 
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community’s debt incurred in their building 
is being very steadily reduced. But the 
dock authorities are not content to stand 
still, and at present they are engaged upon 
a work of almost monumental difficulty. 
It is nothing less than the removal of the 
bar at the mouth of the Mersey. From 
the bar to the docks there is a magnificent 
channel, but the advantages of this were 
minimized by the fact that there was only 
a depth of ten feet of water at times of 
low water over the bar, and thus it was that 
it was only at certain times in the day that 
large vessels could cross it in safety. This 
involved not only serious loss of time but 
in bad weather was not a little dangerous. 
After taking into consideration various 
plans for the removal of this inconvenience 
it was finally decided to remove the bar al- 
together. To this end dredging operations 
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community to increase the comfort and 
convenience of travelers. 

One notable improvement which has only 
been consummated within the last few years 
is the arrangement by which the landing 
stage is brought into connection with the 
railroad station which is used in common 
by all the lines running into Liverpool. 
The total cost of the docks has been £40,- 
000,000, but as an investment they have 
proved a most striking success, and the 


on an enormous scale were begun, special 
machinery for the purpose having to be de- 
vised. Owing to the shifting nature of the 
sands it is not yet certain that the work of 
nearly ten years will be permanently suc- 
cessful, but at any rate the dock board is 
able to show for its continual toil and the 
enormous expense it has incurred a pas- 
sage of some twenty-five feet of water at the 
lowest tides, instead of ten feet, to accom- 
plish which an almost incredible amount of 
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sand has been removed 
and deposited in deep 
water. An integral por- 
tion of the dock system, 
and one which is in- 
teresting to American 
visitors, is the elevated 
railroad, which runs the 
entire length of the docks 
and is the first, and, at 
present, only one which 
has been constructed in 
England. . It is worked 
on the electric system, 
and a ride along its 
entire length affords, on 
one of the rare fine days 
with which Liverpool is 
favored, a magnificent view of the river and 
dock system. 

It was in 1840 that the Cunard Company 
dispatched their first steamer, the Britannia, 
from Liverpool. It sailed for Boston and 
arrived there on July 14th, the passage hav- 
ing occupied fourteen days and eight hours. 


This was considered in those days a very 
notable achievement, and Charles Dickens 
in his “American Notes” gives a most 
favorable account of his passage in this 
same steamer, in which he left Liverpool 
on January 3, 1842, “going across,” as he 


says, “as if it were a ferry.” The Britan- 
nia had a tonnage of 1,154 and a horse- 
power of 740, which ludicrously compares 
with the tonnages and horse-powers of the 
great Cunarders of to-day. 

If Liverpool cannot boast of many archi- 
tectural beauties it can at all events lay 
claim to the possession of one of the finest 
examples of architecture in England. This 
is St. George’s Hall, which is a most nota- 
ble feature of the classic revival in archi- 
tecture. It was built from the design of H. 
Lonsdale Elmes, who was only twenty-three 
years of age when his design was accepted 
from among those of eighty-six competitors. 
It was intended first merely to build a music 
hall, and a further competition was set on 
foot, Elmes again being successful against 
seventy-five other competitors. It was then 
decided to erect one grand edifice, and 
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Elmes was entrusted with the design, which 
was commenced in 1841, and carried on by 
him until 1847, when serious illness com- 
pelled him to seek a change of climate. He 
went to Jamaica, where he died in Novem- 
ber of 1847. The work was completed by 
his two friends, Sir Robert Rawlinson and 
Mr. Cockerell. 

The building stands in a large open 
square, on one side of which have been 
erected a public lending and lecture library, 
a natural history and antiquarian museum, 
and the Walker Art Gallery, so named from 
its donor, Sir Andrew Walker, citizen of 
Liverpool. On another side of the square 
stands the enormous Lime Street Hotel, 
which has been the first temporary home in 
England of a vast number of Americans. 
The Walker Art Gallery contains a most ex- 
cellent selection of works of art, principally 
of the modern English school, in which di- 
rection it is said to be second only to the 
newly erected Tate Art Gallery in London. 
The town hall in Castle Street is a fine 
building, but not particularly remarkable 
from an artistic point of view. At right an- 
gles to it stands the Exchange, and in the 
quadrangle thus formed the cotton brokers 
have for many years transacted their busi- 
ness, in the open air, the space thus devoted 
to their business being known familiarly as 
“the Flags.” Here have been conducted 
the operations of the greatest cotton mar- 
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ket in the world. A new cotton exchange 
has been recently opened, where it is be- 
coming a tendency for the brokers to con- 
duct their business, and it seems not un- 
likely that before long, except in the height 
of summer, the historical old “ Flags” will 
be completely deserted. 

To pass from the outward aspect of the 
city to its interior municipal life, it may be 
doubted if any of the great cities of England, 
with the possible exception of Birmingham, 
can show a keener or more public-spirited 
municipal life. I have shown to what an ex- 
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witness the Walker Gallery, freely bestowed 
upon the people; while hospitals and chari- 
ties of all kinds have been munificently en- 
dowed. They recently built and endowed 
University College, which, together with the 
Owens College at Manchester and the York- 
shire College at Leeds, helps to constitute 
the “ Victoria University.” It was founded in 
1860, the money for the buildings and en- 
dowment being raised by public subscrip- 
tion. An inscription, characteristic in its 
simple straightforwardness, sets forth that 
“ For advancement of learning and ennoble- 
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tent the community has thrown itself into 
its great work of its dock building, and when 
I mention that the management of the har- 
bor is in the hands of a number of repre- 


sentative men who distribute their vast. 


private interests and give their services to 
the public gratuitously, it will be seen to what 
an extent the municipal spirit is fostered. 
Public benevolence is a tradition of the great 
commercial families, who, having made their 
affluence out of their beloved city, consider 
it their duty to pay back in some way the 
debt they think they owe. Colleges have 
been built and endowed ; art galleries, as 


ment of life the Victoria Building was raised 
by men of Liverpool.” 

For so many years has the intellect of the 
community been almost exclusively turned 
into channels of business and commerce that 
it is not to be wondered at that Liverpool, 
so far, has made no very numerous contri- 
butions to the ranks of literature and art. 
There is of course one great name—that of 
William Ewart Gladstone—which is con- 
nected with the city, but with this exception 
there are no really great names associated 
either by birth or residence with Liverpool. 
He was born in Rodney Street, which used 
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to be one of the fashionable quarters of the 
town, but which has in the course of years 
been left far behind by fashion and society. 
But though Gladstone kept up his friendly 
interest in the place and its inhabitants he 
never had any political connection with Liv- 
erpool, which, despite the fact that this fore- 
most Liberal of our age came out of it, has 
always been intensely Conservative. Some 
uncertainty has always prevailed as to the 
exact place of his birth, but it is on his own 
authority, given on one of his characteristic 
post-cards addressed to the present owner 
of the house, that I give Rodney Street as 
the place of his birth, Mrs. Hemans, the 
poetess, was born in Liverpool but did not 
live there after her first youth. Arthur 
Hugh Clough, the poet, was also born here, 
while Hall Caine, to come to our own days, 
though a Manxman by birth, passed his 
early journalistic career in Liverpool, being 
connected with the Liverpool Mercury. Ian 
Maclaren is also a Liverpool man; while the 
late Mrs. Oliphant was born inthe city. Of 
painters the list is even smaller, the only 


one of our own days being William Linton, 


the famous landscapist. George Stubbs, 
the well-known animal painter of the last 
century, was born at Liverpool. To the 
stage Liverpool has given Charles Mathews, 
the eminent comedian, whose widow died 
only the other day in London; Charles 
Wyndham, who belongs almost as much to 
America as England; and Charles Santley, 
the celebrated baritone singer. Journal- 
istically Liverpool is well represented, the 
principal papers being the Fost, the Courier, 
and the Mercury. Sir Edward Russell, ed- 
itor of the Post, is one of the leading journal- 
ists of the country, and has had no little influ- 
ence upon national politics. He was for 
some time a member of Parliament himself, 
but having to make up his mind between 
active politics and journalism, he resigned 
his seat in favor of the latter. But Mr. 
Willocks, editor of the Courier, represents a 
local district in the House of Commons. 

Liverpool people, or Liverpudlians, as 
they are nicknamed, have always been warm 
supporters of the drama, and in the old 
times wher local stock companies were the 
C—May 
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order of the day, that of Liverpool was far 
above the level of that of most provincial 
communities. Sir Henry Irving was a 
member of it in his early days and was al- 
ways a strong local favorite. 

Musically, too, the city has always been 
notable, though not perhaps to the same 
extent as its neighbor Manchester. In the 
Philharmonic Musical Hall, built about the 
middle of the century, it possesses what is 
known to architects as the most accoustically 
perfect building in England, though otherwise 
it has no claim to architectural distinction. 
The magnificent organ in St. George’s Hall, 
which was for long accredited with being 
the finest instrument in existence, afforded 
the opportunity to the late Mr. Best, the 
leader of English organists, to give once a 
week those organ recitals which brought 
to the city musicians from all parts of the 
country. 

I have referred to Liverpool chiefly as 
being a commercial city, pure and simple. 
Its manufactures are practically nil, though 
it has several very large and important to- 
bacco factories and in the good old days 
was a center of the sugar-refining industry 
in England. At one time it had a consid- 
erable ship-building industry, but that has 
almost disappeared, having taken refuge on 
the banks of the Clyde or in Belfast. But 
there is some talk of its being revived at the 
hands of the well-known firm of Harland 
and Wolff, of Belfast, who for years past 
have built the great White Star steamers. 
Across the river, however, at Birkenhead, 
a species of suburb connected with Liver- 
pool by the tunnel under the Mersey, one of 
the great ship-building yards of England, 
namely that of Laird Brothers, is to be 
found. Here it was that the celebrated 
Alabama was built, and here many men-of- 
war, both for the English and foreign gov- 
ernments, are at present being, and have 
been for the past generation, constructed. 
Birkenhead has an elaborate dock system 
of its own, which was first intended to op- 
erate in opposition to the Liverpool docks, 
but was subsequently taken over by the 
harbor board to be conducted in connection 
with the Liverpool system. 
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BY WILLIAM G. SMYTHE. 


N the growth and development of a new 
country the hardware trade has neces- 
sarily an intimate and important part 

to play. From first to last it is designed to 
aid and supplement man’s efforts. The 
settler’s ax, the farmer’s plow are all con- 
tributions of the hardware store. From it 
come the tools and nails that set up the first 
homes of the land. And in time, when the 
wealth of the individual and the country 
has its apt and material expression in beau- 
tiful homes and handsome public build- 
ings, it is the hardware trade which pro- 
vides, in metal trimmings and finishings, a 
thousand and one contrivances that our 
modern standards of luxury and convenience 
require. 

As might be expected of so non-committal 
a word, which only stipulates “ hardness ” 


as a characteristic of its products, hardware 


includes a great variety of articles. These, 
in their manufacture and sale, fall naturally 
into certain groups, any one of which fre- 
quently constitutes an interest initself. Do- 
mestic hardware includes agate, tin, and 
iron utensils and other household furnishings. 
Builders’ hardware explains itself in a long 
line of bolts, locks, knobs, and trimmings, 
in addition to building staples, while tools, 
agricultural implements, machinists’ sup- 
plies, cutlery, and saddlers’ hardware are 
common trade distinctions. 

The history of the hardware industry in 
America is coincident with the history of 
the United States. Americans are justly 
proud of their century and a quarter of na- 
tional development, and for the same time 
the annals of hardware manufacturing are 
an equally creditable record of growth and 
progress. 

At the birth of the nation the industry 
practically did not exist; for the royal gov- 
ernment, recognizing in the growing colo- 
nies an important outlet for English prod- 
ucts, had tolerated no competition and 


suppressed all manufactures. Our early 
hardware was therefore imported, and for 
the most part of English make, the mother 
country continuing to be the principal source 
of supply throughout the colonial period. 
With independence came the beginnings of 
hardware manufacturing, which if small were 
at any rate prompt and significant. Soon 
the War of 1812, emphasizing the separation 
from England, and throwing the people on 
their own resources, gave a great impetus 
to all manufacturing interests. But Ameri- 
can hardware in a differential and distinct- 
ive sense dates from about 1840, when the 
struggling American manufacturer began to 
get a foothold. Gradually the superiority 
and more attractive appearance of his 
goods were recognized and the foreign ar- 
ticle supplanted. To-day we not only sat- 
isfy the home needs but have an export 
trade which has more than doubled in the 
last decade. American tools especially are 
invading every market in the world, while 
England and Germany have been forced to 
concede America’s ability to maintain her 
place in the ever-increasing competitive 
struggle in the exportation of hardware 
products. 

Not figures alone show the marvelous 
spread of American goods—you may hear 
a cow-bell in the Swiss Alps that was made 
in Connecticut, and many a machete re- 
turned this summer to its native land as a 
grim souvenir of battle. For the machete, 
which attained such prominence and had 
such a deadly sound in the newspaper re- 
ports of our late war with Spain, has, under 
its less dangerous English title “ cane-knife,” 
long figured largely in the invoices of our 
Cuban trade. American missionaries have 
carried American goods to strange places 
and perhaps opened up future markets for 
our tools and implements; but what has 
made American hardware a familiar term 
the world over is not alone the ambition and 
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enterprise of the American merchant. It 
is the genius of the American mechanic and 
inventor. 

The common nail offers a characteristic 
and striking illustration. There were nails 
before Columbus was born, for nail-making 
is one of the oldest of the handicraft arts, 
but the art of mechanical nail-making is 
conceded to be American in both its origin 
and development. 

The nails the colonists brought over were 
handwrought and necessarily scarce and ex- 
pensive, as were all articles of manufactured 
iron, In the early days of Maryland and 
Virginia, people burned their abandoned 
houses for the sake of recovering the nails 
in the ashes; while in the rougher types of 
buildings, the undressed logs were held to- 
gether by wooden pins. In New England 
the thrifty agricultural population turned 
to nail-making by the fireside in the long 
winter. 

Soon, however, in the rapidly developing 
country, where there were so many wooden 
structures to be erected, cheap nails became 


the crying need. Under so imperative a 
stimulus a machine was invented designed 
to cut in one process a complete nail from 


an iron plate. This was a momentous be- 
ginning. A series of patents extending 
from 1775 to 1834 developed a high degree 
of efficiency in nail-making machinery, and, 
by numerous stages, perfected the process 
whose product is universally and technically 
known as the American cut nail. Truly the 
“great glory of the Americans is in their 
contrivances,” and no one achievement of 
American inventors has greater practical 
value or has contributed more directly to 
progress than this one little hardware unit. 

For nearly a hundred years the American 
nail has been alone in the field. Gradually, 
in the manufacture of nails as in every de- 
partment of hardware, steel is supplanting 
iron, and within the last decade the cut nail 
has found a rival in the wire nail of French 
extraction. Many millions of kegs of this 
nail are now turned out annually by our 
factories, and it is undoubtedly the nail of 
the future. But it was the American cut 
nail which, answering the cry of necessity, 
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played its important if humble part in the 
“ upbuilding ” of the nation and is a proud 
and consistent illustration of hardware de- 
velopment in the United States. 

The statistics of a trade which caters to 
the necessities rather than to the luxuries of 
life show as nothing else the marvelous con- 
sumptive capacity of this country. Few can 
realize that it takes annually more than a 
hundred million tire bolts to keep the wheels 
of the country going or of iron screws about 
two and a half billion to keep things to- 
gether. 

The burden of the distribution of these 
millions rests on the hardware jobber, a 
middle man, peculiar to American business 
methods, who carries for the convenience of 
the smaller merchant a stock which is the 
accumulation of many factories. Other 
countries handle their products direct from 
factory to retail shop; but with us the great 
distances which separate the local dealer 
from the industrial centers have made the 
hardware jobber a necessity. 

The locations of these jobbers become 
known as centers of distribution. The cen- 
ters of a hardware distribution in the United 
States show a firm westward tendency. In 
the days of imported hardware the seaport 
cities were the distributing points which 
forwarded the hardware to the whole coun- 
try, but, with the natural spread of popula- 
tion and the improved facilities in transpor- 
tation, the centers of distribution have 
moved steadily westward and are now rep- 
resented in the middle West. 

In opposition, however, to this progres- 
sive westward movement of the distributing 
centers, the centers of industry for the hard- 
ware trade remain stationary, and now as 
always its great manufacturing interests are 
concentrated in the Northeast, where en- 
vironment and heredity combine to produce 
a population adapted to the conditions of 
mechanical labor. 

Certain localities supply their own special- 
ized needs; California, though not a manu- 
facturing state, makes the canners’ tools 
which prepare for market the products of her 
orchards and fruit farms. The Northwest 
makes for use in its own grain tracts reaping 
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and harvesting machines. Pennsylvania 
converts much of her own iron and steel into 
tools and heavy hardware before it leaves her 
borders and has become a very important 
factor in hardware production. 

But, generally speaking, the industrial 
centers for the hardware interest are and 
will remain in the New England and neigh- 
boring states. Manufacturers are obliged 
to establish their works where they can 
command skilled labor, and so, though the 
growth and expansion of the country may 
take the consumer farther and farther from 
the source of supply, the industrial center 
must change so slowly, if at all, that the 
future of the jobber is assured. 

The hardware jobber or merchant, in ad- 
dition to his ability to handle many thou- 
sands of tons of varied products, must also 
be past-master of the mysteries of hardware 
price-making. For in its system of lists 
and discounts the hardware trade has a 
method of business peculiar to itself: a 
manufacturer’s list price being by no means 
_ a selling price, but rather the commonly ac- 


cepted valuation showing relative costs for 


various sizes and grades of goods. All 
hardware manufacturers use the same un- 
varying list prices on standard goods and 
then from these list prices selling prices are 
quoted by means of a system of discounts. 
For example: The ordinary tack which in 
4, 6, and 8-ounce sizes list at $1.45, $1.55, or 
$1.65 per dozen papers will perhaps be sold 
“go, 15, and 10” off, till the actual selling 
price is only a few cents. Many influences 
have been at work to reduce this established 
list price to its anomalous position but it 
seems an unaccountable mystery to all but 
the initiated. 

Undoubtedly when originally established 
this list value was the market value, so the 
widening gulf between list and selling price 
shows the great diminution in value of all 
hardware products. I do not refer to a 
temporary reduction due to competition and 
depressed conditions of trade generally, but 
to a gradual lessening in cost which the years 
have brought about, the natura] and desired 
result of cheaper material and improved ap- 
pliances and processes. 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The basis of hardware is principally iron 
and steel and the value of the manufactured 
product bears a direct ratio to the cost of its 
constituent material. Hence, with the de- 
velopment of the great mineral resources of 
this country, resulting in increased produc- 
tion of iron and steel and consequent de- 
crease in their values, there has been a cor- 
responding decrease in hardware values. 
American iron and steel now compete success- 
fully in the great markets of the world and 
will eventually give American hardware, in 
its manifold forms, a commanding position 
in the same markets. 

Further, it can be said of Americans that 
they are essentially a machinery-using na- 
tion, and in no department of industry has 
this triumph of machine over man been 
more marked or conducive to more impor- 
tant economic results than in the manufac- 
ture of hardware. 

It has been a long step these hundred 
and twenty-five years between the patient 
home nail-maker and the modern nail-cut- 
ting machine with its capacity of one hun- 
dred to a thousand nails a minute. American 
impatience and push have accomplished 
this and many equally valuable labor-saving 
devices which have been gladly adopted 
by the American people. Serious riots have 
followed the introduction of machine power 
in some of the overcrowded manufacturing 
centers of old England, but it is character- 
istic of Americans of all classes to accept 
eagerly the latest thing. 

The machinery of the hardware factory 
has steadily advanced in simplicity of form 
and function and economy of production. 
There are in common use to-day in the 
screw factories of Ohio and Connecticut 
machines which can turn out a perfect 
screw, thread, head, and slot, in one proc- 
ess— which obviously means a cheaper 
article than ever before. And this is typ- 
ical of the progress in all branches of hard- 
ware manufacture; so that as regards hard- 
ware generally and American hardware in 
particular, the necessary result of the cheap- 
ening of its two great factors of production, 
method and material, has been a great re- 
duction in cost. 





THE HARDWARE TRADE 


The manufacture of hardware involves 
large and complete factories, and all hard- 
ware nowadays is the product of factory 
work. Yet there is no such thing in reality 
as a “hardware factory.” It exists only as 
a convenient descriptive term. For hard- 
ware is a broad word and so great is the 
number and variety of articles included that 
no one factory scheme however comprehen- 
sive could possibly absorb them all. . A de- 
tailed management is the only feasible one 
and not infrequently each object must be 
made the basis of distinct manufacture. 
And so for greater facility in production 
we find great plants devoted to the manu- 
facture of agate-ware, tools, or builders’ 
hardware, or content with the single prod- 
uct of drills, screws, or files. 

Naturally the equipment and methods of 
manufacture vary with the product. Hand 


tools, not exacting great power or com- 
plicated machinery, are small job work; 
while machinists’ supplies, representing the 
highest class of machine work, are made in 
the most modern and best-equipped factories 


in the world. It is for the manufacture of 
light hardware and builders’ hardware that 
we find the largest and best organized 
factories, employing the greatest number of 
hands. 

This tendency to specialization in hard- 
ware manufacturing, which after all is the 
tendency of the age in everything, leads 
ever to greater improvement in the quality 
and quantity of the article produced. In 
its working it trains up a class of skilled 
workmen, really intelligent machinists, ever 
on the alert to the possibility of some im- 
provement in the processes and products 
they know so intimately. Many a hard- 
ware factory to-day is working patents taken 
outin the name of its foreman or even a man 
in the ranks. 

Our cheap and accessible patent system 
stimulates every form of improvement. 
Hardware people have had early and con- 
tinued advantage of its benefits, since the 
files of the United States Patent Office re- 
cord many a triumph of the hardware 
inventor and manufacturer. The first 
patent, though it included much besides, 
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protected the manufacture of “scythes and 
edged tools,” and to this day the best saws 
are made in America. Also the first steam 
power applied to manufacturing purposes 
was tried in a hardware factory of New 
Britain, Conn. Each succeeding year has 
contributed to the number of useful articles 
covered by the term hardware till the re- 
ports of the United States Patent Office 
constitute the most complete catalogue of 
hardware in existence. 

This technical catalogue of Uncle Sam’s, 
though a splendid tribute to the American 
hardware manufacturer, is not, however, 
the one on which he relies to advertise and 
exploit his goods to the trade. Periodically 
the big manufacturers and merchants get 
out a classified catalogue of their stuff; a 
catalogue which has grown from a modest 
circular to a magnificent volume of over a 
thousand pages, substantially bound and 
handsomely illustrated with cuts and half- 
tones. These are freely distributed, so that 
each hardware dealer accumulates a val- 
uable trade library, which indicates the 
range and possibilities of his business. 
An examination of these catalogues reveals 
not only in themselves but in the articles 
they describe the great artistic improvement 
in hardware of recent years. 

Most especially is this shown in the de- 
partment of builders’ hardware. There the 
nineteenth century has not alone been a 
century of mechanical progress, for the de- 
signs for the “trim” and “ finish” of build- 
ings have kept abreast with the changes 
and improvements in architecture. Ameri- 
can architects demand the newest and best 
in this department of hardware, and it may 
be said to be an essentially American 
branch of the trade, since there is no 
market outside of the United States for its 
finest goods. 

With us different styles of treatment 
must each be accompanied by suitable 
hardware, whose design, execution, and 
finish are of the best. The present prev- 
alence of the French school of architecture, 
due doubtless to the training of our younger 
men at the Ecole de Beaux Arts, is reflected 
in “ Touraine,” ‘Marie Antoinette,” and 
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“Louis XVI.” designs for door and window 
fittings. Not infrequently, when special 
effects are desired, the architect designs 
hardware as well as house, and the result 
is in the highest degree artistic and suitable. 

The admirable quality of American build- 
ers’ hardware is well illustrated in the 
American door-lock of the better class. Its 
knob and escutcheon lend themselves to the 
most elaborate treatment. Its mechanism 
is highly efficient, so that it combines both 
scientific and artistic excellence. 

Perhaps when all is said no hardware de- 
vice adds more to the comfort and security 
of every-day life than the various contriv- 
ances for keeping the wrong person out. 
And in the development of locks American 
inventors have again an honorable share. 

Our forefathers were a sturdy race, but 
I know they could not carry ten or twelve 
keys on their person, as most men do to- 
day. Yet the modern steel lock, with its 


flat little key, offers much greater resistance 
to the lock-picking fraternity than did its 
clumsy iron progenitor of two and three 


times its size. The American lock is re- 
markable even in these days for the small- 
ness of its key. Also American in their 
origin are time locks for safes, where a clock 
is so combined with the mechanism of the 
lock that it can only be opened at specified 
hours, when the clock releases certain bolts 
and enables the key to do its work. An- 
other interesting development in modern 
scientific lock-making is the making for ho- 
tels and institutions of a large number of 
locks in sets so arranged that while the key 
of one will not open any of the others, yet 
there is one key, the master key or pass 
key, which will open all. 

In the manufacture of locks the parts are 
made by machinery and put together and 
finished by hand, by a system of piece work 
where the workman, working under factory 
supervision, is paid at a fixed price per 
finished lock. 

So much science and art go into the 
modern lock that it is in this department of 
hardware manufacture that what political 
economists call economy of production is 
greatest. That is, here the value of the prod- 
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uct more than triples the value of the con- 
stituent material, whereas in the heavier 
and coarser grades of hardware the first 
cost rarely exceeds twice the cost of the iron 
or steel consumed. 

As to the conditions of labor in hardware 
manufacturing, it is estimated that the man 
who works in a hardware factory, though he 
handles from 6,000 to 10,000 pounds a year, 
has nevertheless a safe, healthful trade and 
good wages; wages which in America are 
fifty per cent higher than for the correspond- 
ing grade of work in the older countries. 
His work is usually in some rural neighbor- 
hood or smaller city, where his family can 
be comfortably housed at moderate cost, 
and in the lighter work of the factory, in 
tending small machines, and especially in 
the packing-room, there is work for his 
daughters. With the great improvement in 
the mechanical part of manufacturing the 
work of packing becomes relatively more 
important. Besides everything must be 
neatly and attractively put up for sale nowa- 
days, so that in some of the big, modern fac- 
tories, equipped with the latest labor-saving 


devices, from fifteen to twenty per cent of 


the number of hands are employed in the 
packing-room. In this there is a large and 
congenial field for women workers, though, 
except on the clerical and office force, 
women have a smaller opening in hardware 
than in almost any other trade. 

- The hardware trade is one of the world’s 
great industries and takes prominent rank in 
the United States. Rich and poor alike re- 
quire its products, so no town lacks its gen- 
eral hardware store. In the making and 
handling of its goods it is a means of liveli- 
hood for thousands of American bread-win- 
ners. Its factories with their large number 
of operatives support half the population of 
some New England towns. Its drummers 
are to be found onevery train, and there are 
hardware merchants who do an annual busi- 
ness of over ten millions of dollars and con- 
duct great establishments unequaled for 
size and completeness. The foundations 
of some of the big fortunes of the country 
were laid in hardware; fortunes made great, 
however, by land and railroad investments. 
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The extent of the hardware trade in this 
country is shown not alone by the value of 
its output, which approaches the fifty mil- 
lion mark, or the number of people it en- 
gages, but manifests itself in the number of 
journals and associations which bear its 
name. There is more than one exclusively 


hardware publication, and what is probably 
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the ablest and best of all trade journals is 
devoted to the interest of the hardware trade 
in the United States. 

In addition to many local clubs, the hard- 
ware trade is a national association, com- 
prised of hardware men from nearly every 
state, at whose annual dinner there is 
always a hearty toast to American hardware. 


LORD SALISBURY. 


BY H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A. 


PROFESSOR OF MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


EW things are more noteworthy in the 
consideration of English and Euro- 
pean politics than the change of at- 

titude which has taken place during the last 
twenty years in popular opinion with regard 
to Lord Salisbury. In 1878, when Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury returned 
to London from the Congress of Berlin, 
bearing with them what the former gran- 
diloquently termed ‘“ peace with honor,” it 
was the fashion in England, even in the 
Conservative party, to regard Lord Salis- 
bury as the mere echo of his political chief, 
and to some observers it seemed as if the 
triumph of the sphinx-like Hebrew who had 
become prime minister of England was ac- 
centuated by his dragging in his train the 
head of one of the oldest English political 
families. It looked as if the head of the 
house of Cecil had abandoned the attitude 
of political independence he had shown in 
1867 and had bound himself in the hope of 
the succession to the party leadership to the 
chariot wheels of Lord Beaconsfield. It 
was rumored in political circles that the 
foreign minister of England had been com- 
pletely overshadowed at Berlin by the 
presence of the prime minister, and it was 
currently reported that Bismarck with brutal 
frankness had declared Lord Salisbury to 
be “a lath painted to look like iron.” This 
description is now said to have been given 
by Bismarck to another contemporary 
statesman, but when first circulated in Eng- 
land it was commonly believed to have been 
used of Lord Salisbury. 


The Liberal party, which was then in 
opposition, attacked Lord Salisbury as 
fiercely as it did Lord Beaconsfield; he 
was in particular accused of being so com- 
plete a master of diplomatic prevarication 
that an attempt was made by the editors of 
Liberal newspapers to introduce the term 
“a salisbury” to designate this particular 
sort of political lie. Nothing is more fatal 
to the reputation of an English statesman 
than an imputation on his truthfulness, and 
it is one of the most remarkable facts in 
modern English political opinion, as well 
as a convincing proof of the falsity of the 
accusation, that Lord Salisbury should have 
lived down the unfavorable imputation. 

The Conservative party, always more or 
less distrustful, even when most dazzled, of 
the sincerity of Lord Beaconsfield, was in- 
clined to attribute his imaginative qualities 
and florid language to his Semitic origin, 
but it might not be inclined to make the 
same excuse for an English nobleman. It 
was therefore held by many keen observers. 
that the succession to Lord Beaconsfield 
would go upon the departure of that bril- 
liant politician from the scene of his activ- 
ities, not to the statesman who seemed to 
have deliberately subordinated his inde- 
pendent character to the influence of his 
chief, but rather to the worthy and honest 
English gentleman who led the Conservative 
party in the House of Commons, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote. But all such prognostica- 
tions proved to be false. Lord Salisbury 
succeeded Lord Beaconsfield in control of 
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the Conservative party, and is now for the 
third time holding the office of prime minis- 
ter. It will be well in this essay to make 
the Congress of Berlin the turning point in 
a study of Lord Salisbury’s personality and 
career, and to note how far the last twenty 
years of his political life are illustrated by 
the previous twenty-five years. The Lord 
Salisbury of to-day is essentially the same 
man as the Lord Robert Cecil of forty years 
ago, and the period of seeming eclipse 
through which he passed in the days of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s administration is now 
seen to be, not, as many thought, the con- 
clusion of a promising political career, but 
a necessary step in advance in a singularly 
successful political life. 

Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne Cecil 
was ‘he second son of James, second Mar- 
quis of Salisbury by his first wife, the 
daughter and heiress of Bamber Gascoyne. 
He was born at Hatfield on February 3, 
1830, and was one of a family of ten chil- 
dren. Lord Robert Cecil, as he was known 


until the death of his elder brother in 1865, 


gave him the courtesy title of Lord Cran- 
borne on his becoming heir to his father’s 
peerage, was educated at Eton College and 
went up to Christ Church, Oxford, at an 
earlier age than is now customary. He did 
not make any such reputation at school or 
college as his future rival Mr. Gladstone, 
who was twenty years his senior and who 
had from early days given evidence of his 
exceptional intellectual ability. According 
to his contemporaries Lord Robert Cecil 
was more remarkable for his interest in 
natural science than for any proficiency in 
. the regular studies pursued in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford at that time. Whereas Mr. 
Gladstone obtained a first class in honors 
in both classics and mathematics, Lord 
Robert Cecil’s measure seemed to be given 
by his obtaining a place in the fourth or 
lowest class in the honor school of mathe- 
matics at the Christmas examination in 1849. 
It is to be noted, however, that the young 
nobleman when he graduated was less than 
twenty years of age, which perhaps explains 
to some extent the absence of academic dis- 
tinction. He was nevertheless elected a 
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fellow of All Souls College, and in 1853 he 
entered the House of Commons as member 
of Parliament for Stamford. This little 
Lincolnshire borough was practically in the 
gift of the Marquis of Exeter, the head of 
the senior branch of the house of Cecil. It 
was true that the Reform Bill of 1832 had 
abolished the system of rotten boroughs, 
but under the limited franchise then created 
it so happened that the majority of the 
voters in Stamford rented their houses of 
Lord Exeter and were, therefore, since the 
secret ballot had not been introduced, likely 
to vote for their landlord’s nominee. Lord 
Robert Cecil, who was just twenty-three 
years of age, was elected without opposition 
through the influence of his relative, and 
thus commenced his long political career. 
Lord Robert Cecil on his entrance into 
Parliament declared himself a strong Con- 
servative, in accordance with the traditions 
of his family, and in his early election ad- 
dresses laid weight on his desire “to in- 
crease the usefulness of the church” and 
his opposition “to any system of national 
education not based on the truths of revela- 
tion.” It must be allowed that the mature 
statesman who is now prime minister of 
England has been consistent to his early 
declaration of faith. The condition of 
politics in 1853 showed that the Conserva- 
tive party to which the young recruit ad- 
hered was in a state of utter demoralization. 
Sir Robert Peel’s action in the repeal of the 
corn laws had split the Conservative party. 
The admirers of Peel, headed by Mr. Glad- 
stone and- Mr. Cardwell, and known as the 
“ Peelites,” disgusted with the violent at- 
tacks made upon their revered chief by Mr. 
Disraeli, had separated themselves from the 
stalwart section of the Conservative party 
and had entered into the coalition adminis- 
tration of Lord Aberdeen. The stalwart 
Conservatives, deprived of their most ex- 
perienced leaders by the secession of the 
Peelites, and bewildered at finding them- 
selves led by the brilliant Hebrew, whose 
appearance, manners, and mode of life 
startled and shocked the worthy country 
gentlemen who formed the majority among 
them, were unable to formulate an effective 
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platform or to conduct a vigorous policy of 
opposition. They had no confidence in 
their chief, Lord Derby, or in their leader 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli; 
they had no fixed creed, beyond a vague 
belief that their opponents nourished de- 
signs against the agricultural interest and 
the church; the ideas of imperialism, vig- 
orous foreign policy, conservative democ- 
racy, and the other planks of the modern 
Conservative platform were not yet in exist- 
ence; and they seemed doomed to a period 
of sterile opposition to progressive ideas 
under leaders they mistrusted. 

Such a condition of affairs gave an ad- 
mirable opportunity to a young man of in- 
dependent character like Lord Robert Ce- 
cil. A demoralized party always gives an 
opportunity for independent action, and 
though Lord Robert never cut loose from 
the leadership of Mr. Disraeli he was yet 
able to mark out his own line and to make 
for himself a reputation for independence 
without incurring the charge of disloyalty. 
He showed himself an audacious thinker 


and able debater, and was soon looked upon 
as a promising young candidate for office if 
the party to which he belonged should ever 
return to power. 

But it was as a writer more than as a 
speaker that Lord Robert Cecil first made 


his mark. In 1855 his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Alexander Beresford-Hope, founded the 
Saturday Review and he enlisted Lord 
Robert Cecil as one of his chief contrib- 
utors. The Saturday Review was some- 
thing new at that time in the way of journal- 
ism; it dared to publish more brilliant and 
epigrammatic utterances on politics and lit- 
erature than were attempted by the old-fash- 
ioned daily and weekly newspapers or by 
the decorous quarterly reviews, while it 
avoided entering into the scurrilous person- 
alities which disgraced the political weeklies 
of the period. Ina way it was intended to 
offset the influence of the Zxaminer and it 
soon became one of the most influential 
weekly newspapers. 

In 1857 Lord Robert Cecil married the 
eldest daughter of Sir Edward Alderson, an 
English judge celebrated for his wit and geni- 
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ality, and it is an open secret that the mar- 
riage so alienated Lord Robert’s father that 
the young couple had to subsist largely upon 
the income derived from his contributions 
to the Saturday Review. 

The sisterly kindness of Lady Mildred 
Beresford-Hope and Lady Blanche Balfour 
made some amends, and Lord Robert Cecil 
did not find the number of his friends di- 
minished by his strenuous endeavors to 
earn his own income. He was reelected to 
the House of Commons by the borough of 
Stamford in 1857, in 1859, and in 1865, and 
on the two latter occasions his fellow mem- 
ber was his future rival for the leadership 
of the Conservative party, Sir Stafford North- 
cote. When Lord Derby formed his second 
administration in 1858 no place was found 
in the ministry for Lord Robert Cecil. His 
father entered the cabinet as lord president 
of the council, which may have had some- 
thing to do with the passing over of Lord 
Robert, but it might have well been argued 
by the Conservative leaders that he was still 
too young for high office, while he would 
hardly have accepted an inferior or a court 
position. The administration was short 
lived; its existence was due to a sudden 
spasm of indignation against the people’s 
favorite, Lord Palmerston; and the general 
election of 1859, which brought the Liberals 
back to power, showed how spasmodic the 
popular indignation had been, while their 
brief tenure of power had shown that the 
Conservatives had not yet grasped a definite 
policy. 

In the Parliament which sat from 1859 to 
1865 Lord Robert Cecil finally established 
his reputation as one of the ablest debaters 
in.the House of Commons. Though inde- 
pendent in his ideas and not entirely sub- 
missive to the party whip, he became a real 
power upon the Conservative side. Instead 
of concentrating all his energy upon church 
questions, as he had done at first, he began 
to speak upon foreign and colonial affairs, 
and showed a special interest in Indian 
questions. His youth and vigor made a 
great impression on his contemporaries and 
he was now generally regarded as a young 
man of singular promise. 
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In 1865, his elder brother, who had the 
misfortune to be blind but who had never- 
theless in some striking essays showed him- 
self a man of much culture and ability, died 
and Lord Robert Cecil became heir to the 
marquisate and assumed the courtesy title 
of Viscount Cranborne. In the following 
year the Liberal party was defeated at the 
polls and Lord Derby formed his third ad- 
ministration with Mr. Disraeli as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and leader of the House 
of Commons. Lord Cranborne had fairly 
won a place in the new cabinet and he ob- 
tained it, as secretary of state for India. He 
was just thirty-six years old and in the prime 
of life. It was commonly believed that he 
submitted with reluctance to the leadership 
of Mr. Disraeli and he was now given an 
opportunity to show whether he was any- 
thing more than an effective debater and a 
writer of clever essays. 

As an administrator he soon made his 
mark. He had already taken an interest in 
the affairs of India and showed considerable 
capacity in dealing with Indian problems. 
But on the government bench in the House 
of Commons and as a member of the cabi- 
net he did not from a party point of view 
show to equal advantage. When Mr. Dis- 
raeli made his startling proposition to “ dish 
the Whigs” by bringing in a bill for parlia- 
mentary reform, Lord Cranborne showed 
his independence. He possessed none of 
the flexibility which marked the minds of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. He could 
not suddenly turn around and after vehe- 
ment opposition opportunely declare himself 
a convert to the cause he had opposed. A 
certain rigidity of mind has ever been one 
of his characteristics. Having formed an 
opinion slowly he holds to it tenaciously, 
and there are no inconsistencies to be ex- 
plained away in his career, like those which 
stud the records of his two great con- 
temporaries. In May, 1867, Lord Cran- 
borne resigned office and by this act was 
supposed to have committed political sui- 
cide. It is curious to note that he was suc- 
ceeded as secretary of state for India by his 
former colleague in the representation of 
Stamford, Sir Stafford Northcote. 
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In April, 1868, about two months after 
Mr. Disraeli had succeeded Lord Derby as 
prime minister, Lord Cranborne became 
upon his father’s death third Marquis and 
ninth Earl of Salisbury. It is no promotion 
for an English statesman in the nineteenth 
century to succeed to a seat in the House of 
Lords. Political power is so thoroughly con- 
centrated in the House of Commons that 
being raised to the peerage generally means 
political extinction. It is one of the most 
remarkable features of Lord Salisbury’s ca- 
reer that he has been distinguished above 
his fellows in both the upper and lower 
house. He was able speedily to adapt his 
tone to his changed surroundings and the 
skilled debater of the House of Commons 
soon showed himself a master of brief and 
lucid statement in the House of Lords. 
From the moment of his taking his seat as 
Marquis of Salisbury he became an assid- 
uous attendant at the sessions of the upper 
house, and the habits of business-like punc- 
tuality which he had learned in the Com- 
mons served him well in the Lords. 

The succession to the family title meant 
likewise succession to the family estates, 
and the new marquis, who had hitherto 
lived mainly in London, took up the réle of 
a country gentleman, attending the meetings 
of the county magistrates in the Hert- 
fordshire quarter sessions, and accepting a 
commission in the Hertfordshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry. A still greater honor of national 
importance was speedily bestowed upon 
him. In October, 1869, Lord Derby, the 
chancellor of the University of Oxford, died, 
and the Marquis of Salisbury was elected to 
succeed him. This was a distinct recog- 
nition of Lord Salisbury’s attitude toward 
church questions. From the time of his first 
election addresses he had been a conspicuous 
defender of the Church of England against 
all attempts to diminish the influence of the 
clergy in the control of education or in 
any other way. The clerical graduates of 
the university desired to recognize this ad- 
vocacy of their claims, and the election of 
Lord Salisbury to succeed Lord Derby as 
chancellor was a distinct indication of the 
hopes of the Conservative clergy that he 
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might succeed him likewise as prime min- 
ister. 

Lord Salisbury had none of the claims to 
be ranked as a scholar which had distin- 
guished his predecessor; his academic 
career had not been brilliant; he had not 
translated the Iliad of Homer into English 
blank verse as a recreation from political 
cares; the Saturday Review, with which he 
had been so long connected, had not been 
tender of the abuses of the ancient univer- 
sity; and as far as the new chancellor’s_pur- 
suits were known they were in the direction 
of experimental science rather than of a 
study of the classics. That an amateur 
chemist should succeed an amateur transla- 
tor of Homer as chancellor of the University 
of Oxford was indeed a sign of the times. 
The installation of Lord Salisbury in June, 
1870, was a splendid academic ceremony, 
and it might justly be held that for a man 
who had only just reached the age of forty 
the Marquis of Salisbury had already made 
a brilliant record. 

During the period of Mr. Gladstone’s 
administration, from 1868 to 1874, Lord 
Salisbury’s political career was somewhat 
effaced. The chronic Conservative ma- 
jority in the House of Lords did not need 
much leading and it was in the House of 
Commons that the opposition to the meas- 
ures of a Liberal ministry could best be 
carried on. The conspicuous figure of the 
Conservative party was necessarily its 
leader in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Disraeli, and it was during these years that 
he educated his party into the paths of the 
new Conservatism, and transformed them 
from Tory opponents of any changes what- 
ever into a living party with a constructive 
platform and a definite imperialist policy 
that could be laid before the nation. The 
general election of 1874 proved that the 
English people were bewildered by the re- 
forms and specious promises of the Liberals, 
and gave the Conservatives a clear majority 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Disraeli 
took office as prime minister, with Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and his lieutenant in the House of 
Commons, and with the three most con- 
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spicuous noblemen on the Conservative 
side of the House of Lords in three im- 
portant secretaryships of state. The new 
Earl of Derby, who had had an even longer 
experience in the House of Commons than 
Lord Salisbury, was appointed secretary of 
state for foreign affairs; the Earl of Car- 
narvon, an exceedingly brilliant man, who 
had taken a first class in honors at Oxford, 
was appointed secretary of state for the 
colonies; while the Marquis of Salisbury 
returned to his old place as secretary of 
state for India. 

Mr. Disraeli, or, to call him by the title 
he received in 1876, Lord Beaconsfield, 
was indisputably the master of the Con- 
servative party and he speedily began to 
display that interest in foreign, colonial, 
and Indian affairs which was to strike the 
key-note of the new Conservative policy of 
imperialism. The country gentlemen, clergy- 
men of the Church of England, and farmers, 
who still formed the bulk of the supporters 
of the Conservative party, did not at first 
understand the trend of the new party plat- 
form; and were as much startled by the 
expression of the sentiments of the new 
government in declaring the queen to be 
empress of India, in buying the khedive’s 
shares in the Suez Canal, in taking an 
active part in European diplomacy at the 
time of the Russo-Turkish War, and in 
such bold measures as calling out the re- 
serves and bringing the Indian troops to 
Malta, as the Liberals themselves. Lord 
Salisbury alone of the three Conservative 
leaders in the House of Lords heartily 
accepted the new policy. His interest in 
Indian affairs had made him a careful 
student of the eastern question, and he 
realized, like Lord Beaconsfield, and more 
clearly than the majority of the English 
people, that England was, through her 
Indian Empire, a great Mohammedan power, 
and profoundly interested therefore in the 
questions that pressed for solution in 
Turkey and in Egypt. 

It was on account of his interest and 
knowledge of this subject that Lord Salis- 
bury was chosen as British representative 
to the important conference at Constanti- 
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nople in 1876, which preceded the out- 
break of the Russo-Turkish War, and upon 
his return to England he showed his entire 
sympathy with the imperialistic policy of 
his chief. Lord Carnarvon and Lord Derby, 
however, could not understand or sympa- 
thize with it, and in 1878 they resigned 
office, when Lord Salisbury succeeded the 
latter as secretary of state for foreign 
affairs. It was in this capacity that he 
accompanied Lord Beaconsfield to the Con- 
gress of Berlin, and upon his return he was 
made a Knight of the Garter. This, as 
was said in the opening paragraph of this 
essay, was the turning point of Lord Salis- 
bury’s political career. 

If Lord Beaconsfield had effectually edu- 
cated his party, and the new Conservatism, 
with its policy of foreign and colonial ex- 
pansion in Asia and in Africa, had come to 
stay, Lord Salisbury was marked out by 
his adherence to the new ideas for future 
leadership; but if the old Toryism was to 
prevail and the Conservative party was to 
be true to the old idea of combating solely 
for the rights of the church and for the 
agricultural interest, Lord Salisbury’s fate 
was sealed, and the leadership of his party 
would pass to men who had protested 
against the new ideas, like Lords Derby 
and Carnarvon. The result has shown 
that the Beaconsfield policy was to become 
the policy of the Conservative party and 
Lord Salisbury has profited thereby. But 
in 1878 the prospect was very doubtful. 
The Liberals were wrought up to an ecstasy 
of opposition by the eloquence of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Lord Salisbury suffered more 
than even Lord Beaconsfield, who was ever 
regarded as something of an aberration, 
from the vituperation of the Liberal news- 
papers. The general election of 1880 
showed the temper of the nation, and Mr. 
Gladstone came back to office with a 
sweeping majority. 

But Lord Salisbury’s political fate did 
not depend upon the temper of the nation; 
it depended upon the temper of the Con- 
servative party. Sooner or later the pen- 
dulum would swing back and the Conserva- 
tives were sure to return to power. The 
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question was for Lord Salisbury whether 
the new or the old Conservatism would 
prevail. The question was speedily decided. 
In 1881 Lord Beaconsfield died, but it was 
soon perceived that his spirit lived after 
him. Never was such grief displayed at 
the death of a party leader; for the party 
leader had been the creator of a new party 
policy. The Primrose League came into 
being and there could be no possible doubt 
as to the fidelity of the Conservative party 
to the ideas of the dead statesman. Lord 
Salisbury was swept into leadership as the 
faithful friend of Lord Beaconsfield, and 
his colleague at the Congress of Berlin, and 
no hint was heard of superseding him by 
Lord Derby or Lord Carnarvon. But during 
the campaign of opposition against Mr. 
Gladstone’s second administration, as at 
the time of his first administration, Lord 
Salisbury was debarred by his position in 
the House of Lords from taking the most 
conspicuous part in the party fight. The 
official leader of the Conservatives in the 
House of Commons, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, proved himself but a mild critic of the 
Liberal government, and the main brunt of 
opposition fell upon the small group of 
militant Conservatives who were known as 
the Third Party. 

The two most conspicuous young men of 
this group were Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Lord Salisbury’s nephew, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, who had entered Parliament in 
1874 at the age of twenty-six, through his 
uncle’s interest, as member for Hertford. 
The question of party leadership did not 
become acute until the resignation of Mr. 
Gladstone in June, 1885. It was then seen 
that although there were some Conservative 
politicians who would have liked to have 
seen the prime minister in the House of 
Commons, and who therefore supported the 
worthy and well-meaning Sir Stafford North- 
cote, the vast majority preferred to serve 
under the directions of Lord Salisbury. 
He therefore accepted the prime minister- 
ship, but, as if to accentuate the fact that 
his own interest and the policy of his party 
were more bound up in foreign than in home 
affairs, he broke the rule which had existed 
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ever since the idea of a prime minister had 
insinuated itself into English constitutional 
practice, and held the premiership with the 
office of secretary of state for foreign affairs 
instead of with that of first lord of the 
Treasury. Lord Salisbury’s first ministry 
was of brief duration. The general election 
of January, 1886, returned the Liberals to 
power, but the verdict was reversed after 
the production of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
Home Rule Bill, and in August, 1886, 
Lord Salisbury returned once more to 
power. 

This is hardly the place to discuss the 
events of Lord Salisbury’s second adminis- 
tration, which lasted from 1886 to 1892, or 
his present administration, which has lasted 
since 1895. The events of these times are 
within too common knowledge to be here 
discussed and have not passed within the 
domain of history. It is enough to state 
that ever since the death of Lord Beacons- 
field in 1881 the personality of Lord Salis- 
bury has been one of the dominating facts 
in English political life and that for nine 


out of those seventeen years he has held 
the chief position in the English state and 
molded the destinies of England. 

Lord Salisbury has none of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s amazing mental subtlety; forming 
an opinion slowly, he sticks to it tenaciously ; 
and consistency with him is due to character 


rather than to fidelity to party. He has 
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shown himself independent, as in his retire- 
ment from office in 1867, and he is incapable 
of supporting a cause in which he does not 
believe, but he is not. lightly influenced by 
argument; he is constitutionally unable to 
see the force of arguments directed against 
his ideas, and he therefore rarely changes 
his views. His bluntness, directness, and 
want of mental agility cause Lord Salisbury 
to be guilty often of. what one of his ad- 
mirers termed “blazing indiscretions,” but 
the honesty of his mind is thus made patent 
to all, and it is doubtful whether such in- 
discretions do not rather strengthen than 
loosen his hold upon the hearts of his 
countrymen. His incapacity for playing a 
double part makes it impossible for him to 
prevaricate easily or to explain away pre- 
varications, and his whole character stamps 
with absurdity the attempt made by Liberal 
writers in 1878 to accuse him of a habit of 
systematic falsification. The leonine head, 
ponderous body, and weighty voice of the 
great Conservative leader have never been 
as familiar to the world as the more intel- 
lectual features and gaunter form of Mr. 
Gladstone; but even the casual reader of 
his speeches and state papers must feel the 
impression of power and honesty, which are 
as much the characteristics of Robert Cecil, 
third Marquis of Salisbury, as mental sub- 
tlety and sympathetic imagination were those 
of William Ewart Gladstone. 
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EARLY everybody admits the exist- 
ence of serious social disorders, and 
nearly everybody is trying to ac- 

count for them. Let me try my hand at an 
explanation. They are due toa rapid and 
somewhat unhealthy development of the 
social organism. 

How, then, is every organism healthily 
developed? Through the coordinate proc- 
esses of differentiation and integration. 

In the primitive forms of industry there 
is not much variety of structure or of 
function. All the people know about the 


same things, do about the same things, have 
about the same possessions. There is no 
division of labor; there are no trades or 
professions; there are scarcely any varieties 
of capacity and station and service. And 
the progress of society consists largely in 
separating these people into groups, in giv- 
ing them different kinds of work to do, in 
developing different powers, and different 
functions, and different types of character. 
This is the method of civilization. 

It is not very many years since society 
in this country was quite homogeneous; 
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the economical distinction between capital- 
ist and laborer was not clearly marked, for 
most capitalists were laborers and most 
laborers were capitalists; the social distinc- 
tion was not emphasized; there was really 
but one social class. But our material 
progress has given full scope to the prin- 
ciple of differentiation; the wage-workers 
are now distinctly marked off from employ- 
ers and capitalists; labor itself has become 
highly specialized, and even the old me- 
chanical trades are split into fractional 
parts through the use of machinery; indus- 
trial groups are numerous, separate, dis- 
parate; the lines of social distinction are 
sharply drawn. 

It is a great gain to humanity to have indus- 
try specialized if the unity of the spirit is not 
broken in the process. But this calamity, 
unhappily, is precisely what we are suffer- 
ing. ‘The forces that divide and differenti- 
ate have not been balanced by the forces 
that unite and integrate. Therefore we are 
driving toward chaos. And nothing can 
keep us from wreck but a great reinforce- 
ment of the powers that make for unity. 
Social integration is the crying need of the 
hour. What can be done to bring these 
scattered, diverse, alienated, antipathetic 
groups of human beings into a real unity? 
How can all these competing tribes and 
clans, owners of capital, captains of indus- 
try, inventors, artisans, artists, farmers, 
miners, distributors, exchangers, teachers, 
and all the rest, be made to understand 
that they are many members but one body; 
that an injury to one is really the concern 
of every other; that all for each and each 
for all is the only law of their common life? 

The work of social integration—the work 
of bringing all social groups and classes 
into a living unity—this, I say, is the great 
work of the hour. Is there no agency by 
which this work of unification can be 
wrought? Has society provided itself with 
no means of realizing this unity which is 
the very condition of its existence? 

We have in society an agency which is 
expressly intended to perform this very 
service of social integration. It is the 
Christian church. The precise business 


of the Christian church is to fill the world 
with the spirit of unity, of brotherhood; to 
arrest and countervail those divisive and 
repulsive forces of which we have been 
speaking; to promote the unity of the spirit 
in the bonds of peace. The business of 
the Christian church is to preach and real- 
ize here in the earth the Kingdom of 
Heaven; and the Kingdom of Heaven, ever 
since the angels first proclaimed it, has 
been known to be a kingdom of peace and 
good will. The foundation of its fellowship 
is the royal law, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” and the new com- 
mandment of our Lord, “ That ye love one 
another as I have loved you.” 

All this is of the very rudiments of the 
doctrine we profess when we call ourselves 
Christians. To break down all barriers 
that keep men apart; to demolish the 
middle wall of partition between Jews and 
Gentiles—ay, and between all jealous, hate- 
ful, warring nationalities; to realize a state 
of society in which there shall be no antip- 
athies of race or rank. It is the mission 
of the church of Christ to be the incarna- 
tion and manifestation of the life of Christ ; 
to believe it, to live it, to reveal it, to fill 
the world with those ministries of kindness 
and gentleness and helpfulness which the 
love of Christ inspires. This is the power 
—so far as I know it is the only power—by 
which these disintegrating and destructive 
influences can be counteracted and the life 
of society preserved. 

Is the church accomplishing this mission? 
Manifestly it is not; for the very thing of 
which we are complaining is that the work 
of social integration is not done. Yet we 
must be careful to do no injustice here. 
There has never been a time since the 
days of the apostles when the church of 
Christ was not exerting a powerful influ- 
ence in behalf of unity and brotherhood. 
No one can imagine what this world would 
be if this stream of sacred influence were 
not steadily poured into its turbid currents. 
Even in those congregations where there 
is most to deplore and censure, there is still a 
great deal done to check rapacity, and to 
make men think more kindly of their fellow 
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men. The churches are doing a vast 
amount of practical charity—doing it in a 
quiet way, without sounding any trumpets 
in the streets—a far larger amount of this 
kind of work, in my judgment, than is done 
by all other agencies put together. And it 
is done in delicate and kindly ways, so that 
the recipients are neither humiliated nor 
pauperized by it. Still, after making all 
these concessions, the fact remains that 
the church has come far short of its 
high calling. It is doing, ordinarily, a 
great deal better work than the people who 
carp at it are doing; but it is leaving 
undone a very large part of what it ought 
to do. In the apocalyptical visions the 
church is called the bride of Christ, the 
wife of the Lamb; and wife in our old 
Saxon is weaver—-the weaver of peace. 
Such is the church’s high function in the 
human family; yet how imperfectly does 
she fulfil it! And what are the causes of 
her failure? Why has she lost her power 
to keep in the community the unity of the 
spirit in the bonds of peace ? 


In the first place, the church has lost her 
own unity. The principle of differentiation 
has done its divisive work within her com- 


munion, with fearful consequences. There 
was room for the operation of this principle 
even here, in a healthful way. Varieties of 
doctrine, of ritual, of character might well 
have been developed. It is not an evil 
thing that we have the different types of 
teaching and of administration which now 
exist. It is good to have the pietistic fervor 
of the Methodist, and the intellectual vigor of 
the Presbyterian, and the liturgic beauty of 
the Episcopalian, and the ethical thorough- 
ness of the liberal Christian, and the staid 
simplicity of the Quaker; all these worketh 
that one and the selfsame spirit, dividing to 
each man severally as he will; but it is 
not good to have these set over against one 
another as exclusive and antagonistic sects. 
These hateful schisms have rent into frag- 
ments the body of Christ. Here, to begin 
with, in our western Christendom, is the 
great and fatal division between Catholic 
and Protestant, which is, in itself, a great 
gulf fixed between those who worship the 
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same Lord, a gulf almost impassable. In 
the great work of social integration now 
confronting us there is positively no single 
task more difficult, more discouraging, than 
that of bringing these two great branches 
of the Christian church into neighborly 
relations. 

Even among Protestants the sectarian 
animosities are often intense. In the push- 
ing zeal of propagandism all principles of 
comity are disregarded; one denomination 
shrinks not even from destroying the prop- 
erty of another by thrusting in its enter- 
prises where it is clear that one or the 
other of the competitors must go to the 
wall. The question of uniting the com- 
munity in fraternal bonds is about the last 
question that your loyal denominationalist 
will ask; his problem is to divide the flock 
and get as many as he can into his particu- 
lar fold. 

Then the administration of the churches 
has often been such as to foster pride and 
exclusiveness and class distinctions. We 
must be careful here to avoid exaggeration. 
It is sometimes said that the working classes 
have become alienated from the churches. 
From some of them, not from all of them. 
The great Roman Catholic Church in all 
lands finds ample room for them in all 
its costliest sanctuaries. Nor have they 
departed from all of our Protestant churches. 
We have eight Congregational churches in 
my own city; in five of them, certainly, the 
great majority of the members belong to 
the working classes: You will find hun- 
dreds of churches in all our great cities of 
which this is true. What is true is this, 
that there are a great many churches, espe- 
cially in the aristocratic quarters of the 
cities, which they do not attend, and where 
they are not wanted. The sin and shame 
which we have to confess is not that all our 
churches are such—that is a slander; but 
that some of them are such when of such 
there ought to be none. The fact that a 
great many churches in the cities are admin- 
istered as if they were private clubs, for the 
benefit of the genteel classes, is the fact 
that we have reason to deplore. 

I fear that we must also say that there 
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are a good many churches in which the 
tendency is strong to take a class view of 
all social questions; to take sides, rather 
positively, with the employing class in 
every struggle with the laboring class. 
Manifestly a church in which this sentiment 
prevails is not in a position to work for the 
reconciliation of the separated classes. It 
has itself become one of the elements of 
alienation-—one of the parties to be recon- 
ciled. 

Such, then, are some of the lamentable 
facts that we discover when we turn to the 
church as the rightful leader in the work of 
social integration. We find that the church 
is greatly disabled for the performance of 
this work. We find that she to whom was 
spoken the parting benediction of her Lord, 
“Peace I leave with you; my peace I give 
unto you,” has made but a poor use of this 
benign legacy. For surely, if the church of 
Jesus Christ had but entered into this in- 
heritance, had but realized the significance 
of her high calling, had but girded herself 
for the work of promoting peace on earth 


and good will among men, the troubles 
that now disturb our social life would be 


unknown. And I am constrained to bear 
witness that the chief blame for the strife 
of classes, for the social dislocations and 
divisions which are so serious and alarming, 
must be laid at the door of the Christian 
church. To her was given the commission 
to keep the peace, and she has not kept it. 
To her was given the power to counteract 
those unsocial tendencies which have been 
created by the rapid differenttation of our 
industrial life, and she has been found 
wanting. I do not say that she has done 
nothing; I insist that with all her faults 
she has done much; that her inconsisten- 
cies have not altogether quenched the light 
that was given her to hold aloft; but I say 
that when you compare what she has done 
with what she might have done, and ought 
to have done, the showing is pitiful. 

What, then, is the first duty of the church 
of this day? It seems to me that it is the 
duty of recognizing and realizing her own 
unity. This is not something to be done; 
it is something to be seen, to be accepted 
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and believed—that is all. There is no such 
thing as disunity im the church of Jesus 
Christ—any more than there is such a thing 
as darkness in the sun’s pure ray. The 
church of Jesus Christ is united. There 
may be a Presbyterian Church and a Con- 
gregational Church and a Methodist Church 
and a Roman Catholic Church that are to 
some extent separated and alienated the 
one from the other, but just so far as this is 
true of them they are not of Christ, but of 
anti-Christ. The members that are joined 
to the head are one body. And this union 
is not and cannot be a matter of mere 
pious sentiment, it must be a matter of 
active cooperation. This unity must be 
visible to all the world, else it is valueless. 

Where shall we begin to realize it? 
Right where we are. It is no great national 
movement for the consolidation of denomi- 
nations that we want: that task is hope- 
less. It is in the local community, the city 
or the village, that this work must begin. 
It is here, if anywhere, that the fact of unity 
will be discoverable. What is the church? 
Where is the church? 

The Congregationalist says that the local 
congregation of believers is the church, and 
that there is no other. Most Protestant 
sects agree with the Congregationalists in 
calling the local congregation a church, but 
they apply the word also to the national 
organization, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States, the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, etc. 
Now it may be difficult to refrain from 
calling the local congregation a church; 
but the word may be more properly applied, 
not to the local congregation, but to the whole 
number of devout and faithful people dwell- 
ing in any town or city, and then to the 
whole number of devout and faithful people 
dwelling in the nation. There is a church 
in the city where you live, and there 
is but one church there. Jesus Christ has 
but ene church in any town or city.. Any- 
body belongs to it who follows him, and 
nobody belongs to it who does not follow 
him. This church may have many differ- 
ent congregations, and may worship by 
many different rites, but it is one church; 
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the fact of its unity is the central fact of its 
existence. If that fact has been obscured 
by traditions and commandments of men, 
our first business is to clear it and make it 
manifest. 

The different congregations of this church 
in your town or city are surely more closely 
and vitally joined together, if, indeed, they 
are truly Christian congregations, than any 
one of them can be joined to any other 
congregation in another town or city. The 
ties that bind each of these to its nearest 
neighbors must be nearer and more real 
than those which bind it to some congrega- 
tion of similar name to its own in some dis- 
tant city. The actual fellowship, the actual 
cooperation tn Christian work must be here 
in the one church to which they all belong. 
Your city is the parish of this church, and 
the enterprise of occupying this parish and 
cultivating it by harmonious and efficient 
labor is one which must require the united 
and consentaneous activity of the whole 
church. This church has no right to split 
itself into fragments and scatter its forces 
all over the field, carrying on its work 
in desultory, haphazard, unmethodical ways, 
having no consultations and no common 
understandings; much less has it the right 
to countenance or permit the strifes and 
competitions by which workers get in each 
other’s way and neutralize each other’s 
efforts. If there is but one church in your 
city that church must know itself as one, 
and must do works meet for unity. Those 
who are of Christ can unite; to say that 
they cannot is infidelity and blasphemy. 
And this is the first duty of the Christians 
of every city, to discern and manifest the 
fact of their unity. There will be many 
diversities among them, but if the mind of 
Christ is in them the things about which 
they differ will be trifling compared with 
the things in which they agree. And when 
these Christians come together, loyal to 
their common Lord, mindful of his prayer 
that they all may be one, some good foun- 
dation will be laid for that good work of 
social integration which the church has so 
imperfectly done. 

Having thus realized its unity, the church 
D—May 


will be prepared to receive and to utter its 
message. What must that message be? 
Manifestly it cannot be those confused and 
jangled cries to which our ears have been 
accustomed; it will not be laying over and 
over again its doctrines of baptisms and of 
laying on of hands, and of forms, and rites, 
and ordinances; it will leave these rudi- 
ments and go on to something higher. Its 
consciousness of unity will drive from its 
thoughts these petty concerns; if indeed it 
knows that there can be but one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, then it has discovered 
that there is one God and Father of all who 
is above all and through all and inall. This 
is the truth that Jesus lived to manifest and 
died to confirm, and it is a truth with 
mighty social consequences, if men will 
only believe it. This is the central truth 
of the Gospel, and the church of God must 
proclaim it, not with bated breath and 
dubious tone, but with the emphasis of 
conviction. 

The church has really no other word to 
speak until she has made this word quick 
and powerful over the consciences of men. 
“Sirs, ye are brethren, why do ye wrong 
one to another?”—this is her message; 
woe to her if she do not burn it into the 
consciences of the striving multitudes. Ye 
are brethren! All this social strife is un- 
natural, fratricidal. What men call “ natural 
law,” by which they mean the law of greed 
and strife, is not a natural law; it is an 
unnatural law; it is a crime against nature; 
the law of brotherhood is the only natural 
law. The law of nature is the law of sym- 
pathy, of fellowship, of mutual help and 
service. It is only when a man owns the 
bond that binds him to his kind that he has 
any chance of becoming a man. 

‘““Ye are brethren!’”’ Masters and men, 
struggling over the product of industry, do 
you not know that this strife is shameful ; 
that you ought to be helpers one of an- 
other; that if, instead of trying each to get 
as much as you can away from your brother, 
you would try each to give as much as you 
can to your brother, you would all be a great 
deal happier and a great deal richer too? 
Can you not see that this law of strife by 
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which you are trying to live is not only sin- 
ful but senseless? ‘Ye are brethren!” 
Keep it in mind, you superintendents of 
factories ; the human beings that tend your 
whirling wheels and clattering looms are 
your brethren. Keep it in mind, you man- 
agers of the great department houses ; those 
pale-faced crowds hurrying into your gates, 
to spend a long day in labor for you, at what 
stipend you know—these are your brethren 
and your sisters—children of your Father. 
Keep it in mind, madam; the maid in your 
kitchen says the same prayer that you say, 
albeit the language may be different: “ Our 
Father” in Latin words has still the same 
meaning. Keep it in mind, in your federa- 
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tions and councils and unions, you children 
of toil; the men that you are working for 
and striving against—what a melancholy 
antithesis !—and about whom you say a 
great many bitter and unreasonable words, 
they are your brethren; is not a little 
brotherly feeling and speaking due on your 
part? Have they not some burdens that 
you can help to bear? Could you not 
by hearty good will toward them make it 
easier for them to be kind to you? 

If the church of God could only get men 
to believe all this, how long should we wait 
for the beginning of the thousand years of 
peace ?— Washington Gladden, in “Social 
Facts and Forces.” 
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BY JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 


II. 
HE pheebe is noted in sentiment and 
song as confiding and domestic, but 
to me he always appears as bowing 


far off with the wrong end of himself, as 
though he were trying to conciliate and were 
not sure that he was worthy of the com- 
pany he was seeking. So far as his method 
of courtship is concerned it impresses one 
as being only a constant and iterant cry of 
his sweetheart’s name, with a silly variant 
syllable at the end, as if his head were 
softening with his heart. He is harmless 
enough, of course, with all his negative 
qualities, and we are glad to see him flit 
through the barn window and to note his 
adobe home against the rafter; but at best 
he is an association—a remembrance of 
youthful days, when discrimination was a 
cipher—a reminder of a vernal glee, which 
his call seemed to express by words but 
not by music. 

In plaintive sweetness his cry does not 
compare with the wood-pewee, which, even 
to a boy, comes at once into the life as a 
revelation. Recently a little barefoot boy 
almost out of breath overtook me, and, as 
I turned about, he stammered out, “ Whu— 
whu—whut kind er burd—’bout so long— 


little gray burd—sets on er dead limb— 
jerks his tail this er way (crooking his 
finger), and—and sings like he’s whistlin’ 
through his teeth?” Who that had ever 
known this bird would fail to recognize 
this characterization? and I could not help 
comparing it with that of a professor in a 
western university where I was lecturing, 
who wished to know what bird it was that 
“sits on a telegraph wire in front of my 
house and sings every morning before I 
get up?” 

Some time ago a friend came to me 
burdened with the melody of this song, but 
he could not see the bird; and so haunted 
was he with it that he came and took me 
out to its lair, that I might hear it. 

It is one of the most plaintive sounds in 
nature, a clear, thin whistle, varied, but 
constant to its softening beauty. “ P-see, 
see 00-wee”’ is its best expression, but at 
times a long sibilant sigh, “ p-see-ee 00-00,” 
as the wind may wail in dreariness. 

While this little fly-catcher is normally a 
bird of the deep woods and damp bottoms 
it is beginning here in the West to follow 
the wood-thrush toward our homes; and 
after the brood is out the mother often 
brings them about our yards to feed them, 
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while the father sighs among the taller 
trees for the honeymoon which has waned. 
With four babes on her hands the wife has 
the husband no longer under consideration. 
After she had snapped from the air enough 
flying things to fill their crops, she often 
brought them all for a sun-bath upon a 
painted board walk near my window, where 
they all lay a long time and enjoyed the 
heat, lifting their wings and turning their 
sides up to the sun. I never saw but one 
mother and brood practice this. All birds, 
however, are at times quite fond of some- 
thing of the sort. 

As time goes many birds learn that there 
is a certain protection about the homes of 
men, daring the cats and the small boys in 
getting away from other wilder enemies. 

The Baltimore oriole comes about in a 
very confiding yet inattentive way—always 
engaged with his own affairs purely. Usually 
about the time the apple blossoms begin to 
show their red, the male appears. The 


earth-feeders may come with the awakening 
of the creeping things, but he waits till 


there is a buzz of life among the catkins 
and tender leaves of the trees. His path 
north is flower-strewn from the Gulf to the 
Lakes, and he sings of a continuous vernal 
dawn from the isthmus to the arctic slope. 
It looks now as if life were but tasting and 
turning somersaults away up among the 
twig-tips. 

He has a sort of absent-minded call at 
first, as he snaps a gnat from beneath a 
leaf or sips the sweetness of a blossom, as 
if dainty fare suggested dainty feet follow- 
ing his steps—a plaintive sort of back-talk, 
as though he felt some listener were just 
behind. When his sweetheart comes he 
changes his simple plaint to a burst of rol- 
licking melody, which is spontaneous rather 
than deliberate and well rounded. Then 
he flashes anew his beautiful colors, and 
his golden plumage has well earned for 
hira in some regions the title of firebird. 

Recently I saw two males preparing for 
battle; and the preliminaries were long 
and humanly tedious, consisting of feints 
and flanks, and a few phases which were 
perhaps diplomatic. After much of this 
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there was a short sharp clash of beauty, 
and one fled, pursued and vanquished, 

After he has fascinated his mate and 
thrashed his rival, the next duty is the 
building of that purse-like structure which 
has given him that other characteristic 
name of ‘“hang-nest.” Sometimes he may 
merely assist his wife, sometimes build the 
nest himself; but as it largely consists in 
weaving, he may leave most of the labor to 
his spouse with a manly contempt for 
woman’s work. At such times, however, 
he may gather material, but he has been 
noted, by Nuttall I think, as- being so 
extremely human as to go off and flirt with 
another bird’s wife while his own is weav- 
ing at home. 

Silkweed fiber was an old favorite nest- 
building material till man came with hemp 
and flax in some regions, when these were 
substituted. Twine, threads, wool, downs, 
rags, hairs are all grist to his mill, or woof 
to his loom rather, but he does not always 
build the same sort of nest. In leafy con- 
cealed spots it may be flatter—a mere deep 
cup, but in others it may be so long that 
there is an opening in the side. There 
have been instances where he has simply 
slung the Zining only to a limb-tip, and left 
the coarser external fibers out. 

It is a rare thing in my region now to 
find one of the long, pendant purses which 
I knew so well asa boy. As the brilliant 
male helps his spouse incubate, it was more 
necessary in the wilder times and former 
situations to have himself hidden; but 
about our homes he can afford exposure 
and have more comfort. His nondescript 
mate is never very conspicuous and needs 
no hiding. I often wonder what Aldrich 
meant in “Our Neighbors at Ponkapog” 
in speaking of her as having “a bit of 
scarlet at her throat”; but then if I get to 
wondering at the curiosities of ornithology 
as seen in literature I should want a whole 
paper to itself—perhaps a volume. To 
return, there is no doubt that many birds 
alter the style of their nests according to 
circumstances; and especially is this the 
case with the orioles, who may so cease to 
be felters that some future day those who 
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wish to enjoy Riley’s “‘ Hang-bird’s Nest” 
may have to resort to a foot-note explain- 
ing the former habits of the bird. 

I am sorry to say that this bird is at 
times quite a depredator on the garden 
and small-fruit orchard, splitting a pea-pod 
with great skill, but his known antagonism 
to the codling-moth and other enemies of 
the apple should compensate for this. To 
the circle of bird-lovers purely, enough 
apology for his existence and the cultiva- 
tion of his acquaintance are his mellow 
notes, the confiding ways, and the pretty 
flash of his wing. Recently I found one 
caged, and heard from him some tones 
which I never heard in the wild state—a 
long continuation of a series of connected 
warbles. All that I saw in him of the wild 


habits was that he always bent his head up 
and looked over backward at the perch 
behind him before he turned to leap at it. 
It is said that in confinement he some- 
times mimics other birds near by, and it 
seemed to me possible, but I trust none of 
my readers will care to experiment. 


We 
should love a bird too much for that. 

The orchard oriole is even more do- 
mestic and nervous than his more brilliant 
cousin, but shows his kinship to the latter 
in usually hanging his nest by the brim, 
though it be a rather shallow cup. Some- 
times, however, it is not hung. 

While the tones of the “ Baltimore” are 
much richer, I get equally as much music 
and inspiration from the “ orchard,’”’ because 
his song is longer and extends through a 
longer season. Those who do not awake 
early are unaware of the beauty of this 
bird’s dawning song—often sung before 
four o’clock a. m.—a clear ringing ballad, 
well sustained and more deliberate than his 
midday performances. In this latter he 
seems to shatter himself into fragments of 
melody, varying the phrases to suit the 
occasion and modulating the song now and 
then with deliberate tones which show how 
much better he might do all this if he was 
not in such a hurry. But earnestness is a 
large factor in courtship; bachelorhood in 
birddom is a disgrace, and one had better 
be a little out of time than out of season. 
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It is characteristic of both our orioles 
that they are very conversational—musically 
so. There is scarcely a minute that some 
sort of prattle is not passing between them, 
with many modulations which seem express- 
ive of query and reply. Now and then one 
individual may be known year after year by 
his use of a peculiar catch-phrase or by- 
word, 

The “orchard” is more terrestrial than 
the “ Baltimore.” I have seen him clinging 
to the sides of weed stems in company with 
bobolinks, to whom he hints slightly his 
well-known kinship in this pose and the 
utter abandon and zigzag flexion of his song. 

Another bird about our homes whose 
song is hurried and jerky is the catbird. 
He is quite regular in his spring appear- 
ances, and precedes his wife only a few 
days. Spring before last two males came 
to us, and when the lady arrived there was 
war and music galore for a while. Usually, 
however, only one male—presumably he of 
the previous season—comes, and screaks 
and whines his distress till the charmer ap- 
pears. 

It is rare that one sees the catbird at any- 
thing but feeding and straw-gathering—ex- 
cept his exalted show of himself sometimes 
while singing; but last spring I peeped out 
of a crack in the coal-house and saw him in 
the queerest little billing and cooing epi- 
sode I ever witnessed outside of a pigeon 
haunt ora chair-car. I knew of course that 
any bird which fairly broke his brittle song 
all up into splinters and sputtered and 
shrieked as he spat it out must be an ar- 
dent and persistent lover, but I never sus- 
pected him of anything quite so soft and 
silent as that, though my friend, Dr. Coues, 
had hinted it. 

It is a great pity that he insists on giving 
that abominable caterwaul at everything 
which impresses him queerly. It is the 
most hypocritical whine about us. It is not 
his distress cry at all. When the jay comes 
around his nest or young he abandons this 
and screams in a sort of feminine agony; 
but in no case is his plight ever quite so 
bad as he represents it. At his best he is 
an actor for selfish ends, and only in his 














song does he impress one with sincerity. 
The fact, however, that this is so bold, so 
courteous, so constant to mate and home 
place—so long sustained and so continued, 
even down to the time of fall migration, so 
true to early dawn and the late gloaming in 
the hot midsummer, when so many others 
are silent—all this makes him a lovable 
bird at last to those who Jk for good 
qualities in their neighbors. I used to hate 
him when a boy; every boy seems yet to 
do so. 

Years ago a fruit-tree firm persuaded me 
that life was a failure without a Mariana 
plum tree. It has never borne, it rots the 
woodshed roof, its roots ruin the cellar wall 
beneath, and it shuts out a favorite view. 
But the two catbirds have claimed it for 
their own and I spare it for their sake and for 
the twitters and screams and gushes of song, 
which are not so musical in themselves but 
seem a sort of piccalilli made from the frag- 
ments of the other songsters of the season. 

The catbird impresses me as a great success 
otherwise, but as a songster he seems gone 
to seed. His very energy has been his ruin 
musically, and now he is a degenerate in 
art, caring only for the facts of expression. 
All the delightful phrases of his cousins, the 
mocker and thrasher, he jumbles and jug- 
gles till the whole is apiece with his own 
commonplaceness and ubiquity. 

As an adept at hiding his nest he has 
few equals. I have failed to find it (though 
I knew even on which side of the tree it 
was) till I climbed almost against it. 

Perhaps few persons would call the 
brown thrasher a bird which comes about 
our homes, but it is clear that in the 
West at least he is rapidly tending to be- 
come a domestic bird. A pair nested this 
last season within a few yards of my door 
on the top of a fence overrun with a rose- 
bush. While he haunts the tall tops of the 
trees of the deeper woods when he first 
comes, he likes later the twig-tips of the 
edges of the fields or the isolated groves 
of the wood lot and pasture. While few 
birds are shyer, few are more daring. As 
the hedges of the West have strung out 
upon the prairies, he has followed them up, 
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and even the brambles, plums, and wild 
crabs, fostered by the barbed wire’s points, 
have persuaded him further on, till, how- 
ever much they may hate him for his fruit- 
stealing, he has made himself the people’s 
bird in more ways than one. Many a prairie 
settler awakes some spring morning with a 
new hunger for the old eastern home— 
roused by the thrasher’s medley. 

It is fashionable now in this day of our 
better musical culture, when we speak of 
major and minor thirds and fifths, and feel 
that our harmonic position is established, to 
sneer at the music of the thrasher, as we do 
at Toplady, Martin, and Old Hundred, but 
it was the bird melody upon which our 
fathers were brought up. He is not operatic, 
of course—for which some of us are thank- 
ful—but he is a songster indeed; and taking 
into consideration quantity in connection 
with quality, earnestness, ubiquity, nearness, 
and timeliness, few sounds chime so well 
with the sight of the swelling bud and the 
smell of the freshening season. He does 
not make the mistake of being too fine, so 
that he must have an interpreter, or so 
elusive that he must be caged to be ap- 
preciated. He is a persistent presence in 
the wild state—no “ wandering voice ”—and 
he blends so well with every element of his 
environment that you do not wish, if your 
heart is right, to take him out of it or put 
anything else into it while he sings. He is 
the Burns of his country—the singer of the 
soil with a skyward mount, lodging his home 
on the earth, in the humble brush-pile or 
hawthorn brush of the woods or in the 
merest scrub or hedge on the broad treeless 
sweep. 

It has been asserted that he does not 
mimic, but those who know him well and at 
his best know better than this. I have heard 
him mock the whippoorwill and robin, as 
well as others, plainly, though not with such 
deliberation as the mocking-bird. 

Thrashers are very devoted parents. I 
once found a mother carrying berries afoot 
to her nestling many yards away, because 
some bullet had tipped her wing. I fol- 
lowed her and found the brood, put them 
in a cage, and brought them nearer, that 
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her labor might be less. Her wing healed, 
and she finally took them all away. 

Likewise the thrasher is an interesting and 
confiding pet, following its master as a dog. 
We once bought one that was being badly 
treated, and kept him over winter till he 
molted into a new suit so that he could fly. 
But next spring he refused to be turned 
loose and struggled so to get back into the 
house that we let him in always at night. 
Finally we put the cage upon the porch and 
for a while he occupied that; but one day 
on our return home he was gone, and we 
always feared that a cat got him. 

In late summer the parents and young 
haunt the dusty roads, feeding, and as you 
drive near, fly into the thick hedge or road- 
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side scrub. They are wild birds now, and 
only a lisping ‘‘ see-chee-ick”’ will greet your 
near approach. During the winter the 
caged youngster sang a soft subdued warble 
—very pretty, with some of the familiar 
phrases in it, but never the wild outbursts 
of the tree-tops. 

Everywhere the thrasher is an inveterate 
explorer of the underside of things, doing 
all leaf-flipping with the beak. The pet 
would never allow any paper to rest in the 
bottom of his cage till he had seen under it ; 
and he could never pass the open grate in 
winter without turning up his side, lifting 
his wing, and taking aheat bath. When he 
ran into the warm rays he ‘stopped as sud- 
denly as if he had met an obstacle. 


THE BRITISH HOUSE OF LORDS. 


BY EDWARD PORRITT. 


NLIKE the House of Commons, the 

number of members of the House 
of Lords is not fixed. It is gov- 
erned by no parliamentary enactment, as is 
the membership of the Lower House, which 
was fixed by the Reform Act of 1885. 
The number of members of the House of 
Lords varies from time to time, through 
peerages becoming extinct, through some 
of the peers being minors, and through the 
creation of new peerages by the crown. 
The number at the present time is 590, 
made up thus: dukes, 34; marquises, 34; 
earls, 165; viscounts, 37; barons, 250; 
representative peers of Scotland, 16; repre- 
sentative peers of Ireland, 28; archbishops 
and bishops, 27. Included with the barons 
are five lords of appeal and ex-lords of 
appeal who are peers only for life. At the 
present time there are eleven peers who are 
minors, and who have not yet been called 
up to the House of Lords. 

Three of these groups are comparatively 
modern. The Scotch peers came in at the 
union of England and Scotland in 1707; 
the Irish peers at the union of Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1801; while as concerns the 
lords of appeal they were added to the 
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House of Lords as recently as the seven- 
ties, and their creation and the disappear- 
ance of the Irish bishops after 1868 are the 
only changes in the constitution of the 
House since the Irish representative peers 
were admitted at the union in 1801. 

One of the most remarkable facts about 
the House of Lords is its growth in num- 
bers during the last two centuries. In its 
early days it was a comparatively small 
body; much smaller than the House of 
Commons. In those days service in Par- 
liament on the part of peers and the higher 
ecclesiastics was compulsory. It was one 
of the conditions under which they held 
their lands. The service was not always 
willingly rendered. At this period mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were paid 
for their services; and moreover when a 
man was elected by his borough or his 
county, his neighbors had to pledge them- 
selves that they would see that he was sent 
to attend the Parliament. Peers were not 
paid. They had to defray their own travel- 
ing expenses to and from Parliament, and 
there was no one in their neighborhood 
upon whom the duty was laid of enforcing 
their attendance. The result was that the 
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peers were tardy in responding to the sum- 
monses for Parliaments, and it often hap- 
pened in those days that after the members 
of the House of Commons arrived at the 
place of meeting there were not sufficient 
peers in attendance, and days had to be 
spent in idly waiting for a quorum in the 
Lords before Parliament could be formally 
opened. 

These were the days before seats in 
either the House of Commons or the House 
of Lords were in demand; when boroughs 
pleaded poverty in order to be excused from 
sending members to Parliament, or more 
often by collusion with the sheriff of the 
county evaded or ignored the sheriff’s pre- 
cept calling upon them to elect members; 
and when peers regarded attendance in 
Parliament as an onerous duty, to be 
shirked much as to-day men shirk jury serv- 
ice. In these early days England’s great 
institution was saved from collapse by the 
fact that members of the House of Com- 
mons were paid by their constituents, and 
that at each election bondsmen were locally 


appointed whose duty it was to see that the 
men chosen started off to attend the Parlia- 


ment. 

Long after seats in the House of Com- 
mons became in demand, that is, generally 
speaking, in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, the Lords were much less numer- 
ous than the Commons. As late as the 
Restoration in 1660, the peers numbered 
only 142; while by the Revolution of 1688 
the number had grown only to 176, although 
at this time there were exactly as many 
English members of the House of Commons 
as there were when the representative system 
was overhauled and reformed in 1832. At 
the accession of George I. in 1714, notwith- 
standing the admission of sixteen peers from 
Scotland and at the union in 1707, the 
number of peers was still only 207. Of 
these, twenty-six were bishops or lords spir- 
itual, one less than the number of bishops 
in the House of Lords to-day. But during 
the eighteenth century, and especially dur- 
ing the reign of George III., the number of 
peers increased at an extraordinary pace, 
and by the time William IV. came to the 
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throne it had mounted up to 390, including 
twenty-eight Irish temporal peers, chosen 
from among the Irish peers under the terms 
of the Act of Union with Ireland, and four 
spiritual peers from Ireland. Irish bishops 
were of the Irish Parliament, and exercised 
large political powers both in: their own 
House and in the Irish House of Commons. 
When the union took place, a number of 
these bishops became members of the 
House of Lords at Westminster, and Irish 
bishops remained of that body until the 
Protestant Church in Ireland was disestab- 
lished by the Gladstone Act of 1868. 

Why the peerage grew so enormously 
during the reign of George III. is apparent 
from the political history and the political 
records in manuscript of that period which 
are now coming to light. England was then 
under the rule of a monarch who was prac- 
tically absolute. George III. owed his un- 
constitutional power to the fact that through 
the borough-owners and through the use he 
made of the army and the navy, the church, 
and the civil service, he completely control- 
led the House of Commons. Many of the 
peerages which date from his reign were 
created to reward the king’s political par- 
tisans, either for services rendered directly 
in the House of Commons or for the use 
to which they put parliamentary boroughs 
owned or controlled by them in England 
and Ireland. 

George III. used the peerages both of 
Ireland and of the United Kingdom to ob- 
tain control of the House of Commons, and 
much more extensively than any of his pred- 
ecessors. If a borough-owner did not 
care to use his borough interests to amass 
a fortune, or to obtain control of patronage 
in the church or in the civil service, and 
still wished to act with the king, he was re- 
warded with an Irish or an English peer- 
age. Oftentimes an Irish peerage was 
given first, and afterward if the borough- 
owner continued to act with the court, he 
was made a peer of the United Kingdom. 
This was the greater prize. An Irish peer- 
age carried with it an hereditary title and 
a seat in the Irish House of Lords. But 
no wealthy Englishman cared to cross the 
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Irish Channel merely to sit in the Parlia- 
ment on College Green; while every wealthy 
Englishman who was anxious to found a 
territorial family was desirous of a seat in 
the House of Lords at Westminster. The 
exigencies of the peculiar system under 
which George III. for so many years man- 
aged his Parliaments, coupled with the 
growing wealth of England, the wealth due 
to the expansion and development of trade 
and commerce at home and in England’s 
great dependencies in the East, account for 
the great difference in the number of peers 
in 1714, when the first Hanoverian sover- 
eign came to the throne, and the number 
in 1830, when William IV. became king. 
The exigencies which George III. had to 
meet in order to uphold and maintain his 
system of personal government could not 
recur in all their old fulness after the re- 
form of 1832. After this time also such 
exigencies as did occur in connection with 
the reformed House of Commons were met 
by the premiers, and not by the sovereign. 
Until 1867, however, it was still possible to 


earn a peerage or a promotion in the peer- 
age by political services not unlike those 
rewarded by George III. in the way that 


has here been described. Nomination 
boroughs by the dozen survived the Re- 
form Act of 1832, and, as is shown in the 
“ Recollections of Grantley Berkeley ” and 
other memoirs covering the period between 
1832 and 1870, it was almost as easy for 
the owner of one of these boroughs to turn 
it to account in securing a peerage as it was 
in the days of George III., when there were 
not more than fifty really open parliamentary 
boroughs in England. 

Both Liberals and Conservatives have, 
since 1832, bestowed peerages in return for 
service of this kind rendered in connection 
with the House of Commons; and in later 
years, since the nomination boroughs have 
entirely disappeared as the result of the 
Reform Acts of 1867 and 1884-85, both 
political parties have made additions to the 
peerage to reward men who had contributed 
handsomely to electioneering funds. In 
recent years, men distinguished in literature 
and in science, as well as men who have 
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deserved well of their country as soldiers, 
sailors, and civil administrators, have been 
rewarded with peerages; but elevations to 
the peerage on these grounds are small in 
number compared with the peerages which 
have been bestowed for political services, 
sometimes for services which the recipient 
of the honor would not care to have too 
closely particularized. 

How the peerage has grown since 1830, 
when its number stood at 390, may be in- 
dicated by citing the number of peerages 
created by Gladstone. He was premier for 
twelve years, and during this time the queen, 
acting on his recommendation, created sixty- 
seven new peerages, and at his instance 
called fourteen Scotch and Irish peers into 
the House of Lords. Gladstone was also 
responsible for seven promotions in the 
peerage—one duke, two marquises, one 
earl, and three viscounts. It may be well 
to add here, by way of parenthesis, that 
when a commoner is made a peer his rank 
is usually that of a baron, and that the 
steps in the peerage are viscount, marquis, 
earl, and duke. Sometimes a commoner 
who is promoted to the peerage becomes at 
once an earl. Disraeli became Earl of 
Beaconsfield without taking the intermedi- 
ate steps, and, to cite a later instance, 
Roundell Palmer became Earl of Selborne. 
Usually promotion in the peerage is slow. 
Of the sixty-seven new peerages created by 
Gladstone, twenty-two are already extinct. 

Before the division in the Liberal party, 
due to the Home Rule Bill of 1886, much 
of the mercantile and industrial wealth of 
the country was allied with Liberalism. 
The Conservative party in those days con- 
sisted largely of the landowning classes; 
and the fact that the mercantile wealth 
was then so generally associated with the 
Liberal party accounts in a great degree 
for the large number of peerages and 
baronetcies created by Gladstone. Ninety- 
seven baronets received their titles from 
Gladstone during the twelve years he was 
premier. This minor dignity confers no 
seat in the House of Lords. It does, how- 
ever, confer an hereditary title, while the 
title of a knight dies with its holder. 









Only in one respect is the constitution of 
the House of Lords affected by a general 
election. When a Parliament comes to an 
end, the term of the Scottish representative 
peers expires, and the peers of Scotland 
meet at Holyrood Palace to elect sixteen 
from among their number to represent them 
in the new Parliament at Westminster. In 
the days when George III. controlled 
the House of Commons, the election of 
Scotch peers was manipulated by the gov- 
ernment. But these tactics came to an end 
even before the reform of the House of 
Commons in 1832, and since then the gov- 
ernment has not sought to influence the 
elections. 

The Irish representative peers are chosen 
for life. On the death of one of them, 
the Irish peers assemble in Dublin to 
elect a successor. Last century Irish peers 
were created in comparatively large num- 
bers, and bestowed on Englishmen and 
Irishmen alike. Since the union, however, 
only twenty-four Irish peerages have been 
created. Englishmen long ago ceased to 
care fora place in the Irish peerage; and 
until 1898 there had not been an Irish 
creation for thirty years, and for two gen- 
erations no Englishman had accepted an 
Irish peerage. Lord Curzon, who, as Mr. 
Curzon, was under-secretary for foreign 
affairs from 1895 to 1898, was made an 
Irish peer when he went out to India as 
viceroy. The reason for this was that Lord 
Curzon, who is still a young man, did not 
care to relinquish for all time his career in 
the House of Commons; for a peer of the 
United Kingdom cannot sit in the lower 
house. 

There is nothing nowadays to compel a 
peer to attend the House of Lords; but as 
soon as a man becomes a peer of the 
United Kingdom he is no longer permitted 
to sit in the House of Commons. Scotch 
and Irish peers, however, can be elected to 
the lower house; and the titled members, 
other than knights and baronets, whose 
names figure in the reports of the House of 
Commons, are either of the Scotch or Irish 
peerage, or are the sons of peers who bear 
the courtesy title of lord, viscount, marquis, 
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or earl, according to the rank of their 
fathers in the peerage. Until the days of 
the Tudors, sons of peers were excluded 
from the House of Commons. During the 
reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, 
however, peers’ sons began to find their 
way into the Commons. The old rule 
against their admission fell into desuetude, 
and soon sons of peers arrogated to them- 
selves the right to sit in the more promi- 
nent seats by virtue of the rank of their 
fathers in the peerage. Denzil Holles, 
who in 1642 helped to hold Lenthall in the 
chair, owed his participation in that historic 
scrimmage to the fact that he had a seat 
near the chair as a concession to his rank 
as the son of an earl. 

Nowadays if the eldest son of a peer is 
of the House of Commons, he is translated 
automatically, as it were, from the Com- 
mons to the Lords on the death of his 
father. As soon as the writ summoning 
him to the House of Lords is issued, a writ 
immediately follows for an election in the 
constituency that he has previously repre- 
sented, and the House of Commons knows 
him no more. Without any farewell cere- 
monies he disappears, to make, if he can, a 
new career for himself in the quieter and 
more prosaic atmosphere of the House of 
Lords. In the old Irish Parliament, a 
member thus involuntarily translated from 
one chamber to the other usually had the 
aid of his former colleagues in entering on 
his new and more dignified sphere. They 
gave him what in the colloquial language 
of America would be described as “‘a good 
send-off.” The Irish dignified these parting 
ceremonies as “gracing their old colleague 
to the Lords.” The ceremony began by 
the new peer informing the House of Com- 
mons that he had been called to the Lords, 
and expressing his sorrow at bidding fare- 
well to the Commons. One of the new 
lord’s colleagues would move that the 
House should accompany him to the bar 
of the Lords, and that two prominent mem- 
bers be named to attend him there, and 
present him to the Lords. A ceremonial 
procession to the Lords then followed. 
There was an interchange of blarney 
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courtesies between the two Houses at the 
Lords’ bar, and then the party from the 
Commons returned to its own chamber, and 
a report of the courtesies exchanged was 
duly entered on the journals of the House. 
There is nothing of this kind for the son of 
a peer who nowadays is compelled to leave 
the Commons for the Lords, and unless he 
is aman of outstanding ability, he is soon 
lost to public view when, under a new title, 
he has disappeared into the House of Lords. 

Not all the bishops of the established 
church have seats on the episcopal benches 
in the House of Lords. The number is 
now fixed at twenty-seven. It includes the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the archbishop 
of York, the bishops of London, Durham, 
and Winchester, and twenty-two out of the 
twenty-nine other bishops. The prelates 
named take their seats in the House of 
Lords on appointment to their provinces or 
sees. The other bishops take their seats 
by order of seniority of consecration. The 


prelates who are not of the House of Lords 
are known as the junior bishops. 


The 
bishop of Sodor and Man, the little island 
midway in the Irish Sea with a Parliament 
and a national life peculiar to itself, has a 
seat in the House of Lords, but he has no 
vote. In the House of Commons, the 
speaker’s chaplain reads prayers. This 
duty in the House of Lords is discharged 
by the junior bishop in attendance. 

The lord chancellor acts as speaker of 
the House of Lords. He is appointed by 
the government, and in connection with his 
office as speaker there are none of the tra- 
ditions as to impartiality which attach to 
the speakership in the Commons. The 
lord chancellor is of the same _ political 
party as the government; he is a member 
of the cabinet, and from his place on the 
woolsack addresses the House for or against 
a measure like any other peer. 

The House of Lords is the final court of 
appeal. The law lords who are of this 
court are the lord chancellor, the lords of 
appeal, and those members of the House 
who have been judges of the superior 
courts. It was to strengthen the judicial 
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bench of the House that in the seventies 
the plan of creating life peers was adopted. 
These peers are chosen from among dis- 
tinguished lawyers. They enjoy all the 
privileges of the peerage, except that their 
titles are not hereditary. The rank of the 
lords of appeal is that of baron, and their 
children, like those of hereditary barons, 
are entitled to prefix “‘The Honorable” to 
their names. 

The House of Lords is the scene of all 
the ceremonies connected with the opening 
and closing of Parliament, and it is the 
only chamber which the sovereign may 
enter when Parliament is sitting. Since 
the time of Charles I., no sovereign has 
been in the House of Commons. There 
are seats in the Commons for princes, but 
no place in the House for the sovereign. 

The House of Lords is a much less 
stirring chamber than the House of Com- 
mons. The reason for this is that, while 
sometimes the premier is of the Lords, and 
while the minister for foreign affairs is 
almost invariably there, most of the more 
important ministers of the crown are of the 
House of Commons. It is there, and not 
in the Lords, that the work of Parliament 
is done. All important government meas- 
ures are introduced in the Commons; and 
it is there usually that the influence of the 
opposition is exercised in amending or 
modifying a government bill. This nowa- 
days is always the case when the Conserva- 
tives are in power, for to-day there are 
only fifty-two who are of the Liberal 
party. All taxation bills and all bills ap- 
propriating money originate in the House 
of Commons. These bills have to receive 
the sanction of the Lords, as has all other 
legislation; but the debates in the Lords 
on money bills have only an academic 
interest, as it is beyond the power of the 
House of Lords to alter or amend them. 
Over legislation other than that affecting 
the raising and expenditure of public 
money, the House of Lords has equal 
power with the House of Commons, and to 
that fact was due the rejection of Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule Bill of 1893. 


(End of Required Reading for May.) 





HON. LEWIS MILLER.* 


BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. 


T the request of the board of trustees 
of the Chautauqua Assembly, and 
in its behalf, and in compliance with 

the wish of President Miller’s family, I 
come on this day of sorrow to offer the 
tribute of Chautauqua to the worth of our 
departed president, as man, as friend, as 
brother, and as co-worker and leader in 
the Chautauqua Assembly. 

At the beginning of the movement the 
business department was, as a matter of 
course, assigned to Mr. Miller. He was its 
organizer and its founder and at the first 
and for some time the chief fountain of its 
revenues. He enjoyed the perfect confi- 
dence of the board, of every member with- 
out exception. Prosperous in business, in 


vigorous physical health, in the prime of 
his manhood, with all his powers at their 


best, with an enthusiasm as contagious as it 
was beautiful, he assumed his part of the 
promising movement, interested as fully as 
any one in its Sunday-school normal phase 
as in the business side of it. 

He was practically final authority in 
everything that related to the material in- 
terests of the Assembly. Its financial plans 
were his. Cottage-holders, employees, visit- 
ors, went to him with their complaints and 
requests. His administration was paternal 
and firm as it was kind. All who went to 
him were invariably received with kindness 
and with the winsome smile which all his 
old friends remember. The executive com- 
mittee and the board acquiesced in his 
plans. He worked with his own hands 
many an hour in the building of the little 
city by the lake. The terms were short in 
the early years and he could be spared from 
his larger business interests for such a va- 
cation. Akron business was his vocation. 
Chautauqua was his avocation and he 
worked as diligently in the latter as in the 


* Paper read at the funeral services of the Hon. Lewis Miller, 
held at Akron, Ohio, February 21. 


former. He thought out many of the pres- 
ent features of the external Chautauqua— 
its walks, its parks, its public buildings; 
our great amphitheater was Mr. Miller’s con- 
ception. 

Once he said to me, ‘‘ When several 
years ago our Akron Sunday-school held a 
picnic, we were all seated for our public 
exercises in a sort of natural recess in a 
grove, the ground on three sides sloping to 
a common center, and I conceived at that 
time of the plan which I afterward carried 
out in the Akron Sunday-school room with 
its semi-circular form and its galleries.” And 
thus the picnic ground and the Akron Sun- 
day-school room prepared the way in his 
mind and under his direction of the Chau- 
tauqua amphitheater, for which nature had 
provided an ideal ravine. To Mr. Miller 
we owe the children’s temple, which is a 
rustic imitation of the Akron room. To 
him we owe the completed plan of the col- 
lege building beyond the grove. Only the 
older members of the board can know the 
amount of time and thought he gave to the 
contracts through which Chautauqua se- 
cured financial revenues. In more than 
one case where President Miller yielded his 
own conviction to the manifest preference 
of the board the after result proved the wis- 
dom of his own prevision. 

He loved Chautauqua. He took pride, 
a founder’s pride, in it. And although the 
first year of the Assembly he could not be 
persuaded even once to appear on the plat- 
form, he overcame his diffidence and many 
times took the place, presiding on special 
occasions and giving short addresses; and 
he had promised for the season of 1899 a 
paper on “ Sunday-school Work Twenty-five 
Years Ago,” a service he could have ren- 
dered with great ability. 

In later years the pressure of business, 
the effects of over-exertion in the past, and 
the fact that Chautauqua had become vast 
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and complicated, caused the transfer of 
much of the work from the older to the young- 
er men. Old men must lay down their bur- 
dens. Youngmenmusttakethemup. And 
yet I was surprised at the board meeting in 
Cleveland a few weeks ago by the old-time 
vigor that Mr. Miller displayed in reading 
and in advocating the views of his annual 
report. His mind seemed as clear and his 
manner as forceful as ever. 

The name of Lewis Miller is inseparably 
and forever associated with Chautauqua. 
There he did pioneer work in laying the 
very nethermost foundation of the structure. 
But for him, Chautauqua in its present form 
could not have been. Whatever other 
forms and developments the idea which vi- 
talizes Chautauqua might have taken under 
other circumstances, the fact remains that 
the Chautauqua of to-day owes its existence 
to his suggestion, its foundation to his liber- 
ality, and especially its earlier success to his 
ability and fidelity. 

It was to Mr. Miller we are indebted 
for the idea of taking the Assembly in its 
first form to the grove. How large a factor 
the out-of-doors feature of Chautauqua has 
proved, everybody knows that we owe that 
feature of Chautauqua entirely to Mr. Miller. 
He was dissatisfied with the old-time camp- 
meeting. He saw the elements of power 
and some of the possibilities in it. He 
thought it might be improved. The asso- 
ciate to whom he proposed the camp ground 
as the place for the Sunday-school assembly 
experiment did not approve the suggestion 
because of long and deep-seated prejudice 
against the camp-meeting. Mr. Miller made 
argument strong enough to convince his co- 
worker, and the experiment was made—with 
what success the world knows. 

As Mr. Miller was trustee of the Chau- 
tauqua camp-meeting, organized I think in 
1871, and as he knew the place, its beauty 
and advantages, the site of the camp-meet- 
ing at Fair Point was chosen. And thus 
the Assembly idea became the Chautauqua 
Assembly. Thusto Mr. Miller we owe the 
transformation of the camp-meeting into the 
Assembly and the selection of Chautauqua 
as the place for the new experiment. 


HON. LEWIS MILLER. 


Lewis Miller was a man of high and 
strong ambitions, of firm will, persistent in 
carrying out his plans, an inventive mech- 
anician, a good organizer of working factors, 
giving the full force of his large natural en- 
dowment to everything in which he became 
interested, liberal in his benefactions to the 
full measure of his ability, an enthusiast in 
Sunday-school work, a man of ideals in 
church organization, advocating strongly 
interdenominational cooperation, interested 
in the cause of public school and college and 
popular education, as evidenced in devotion 
to Mt. Union, versatile in his ability, genial 
in his social life, courteous always, a good 
neighbor, a loyal husband, an ideal father, 
tender, sympathetic, affectionate. He de- 
serves the splendid filial loyalty which his 
children yield him. 

No great enterprise can be developed 
by an association of men without divergence 
of view and conflict of policies. The more 
intense the devotion of such men tothe cause 
they love the more likely they are to grow 
warm in advocacy and in debate. And good 
men are not always perfectly well poised, and 
few men can look back on intimate association 
in business and not find grounds of regret. 
They covet one more chance for an ex- 
change of opinion, one more hand-grasp 
for the sealing of friendship. 

But when death drops the curtain such 
disagreements are forgotten. How slight, 
after all, such differences are. Deeper than 
the deepest grave go all old alienations, and 
only good will remains. 

When night has come down after the 
setting of the sun, we no longer look out 
over the landscape visible by day, but now 
in the shadow. But we look up and away 
at the stars that shine on with unwavering 
constancy, and to the depths of azure where 
all human inharmonies are unknown and 
where sounds of earthly strife are never 
heard. When death comes we remember 
only the good and the pleasurable and look 
forward to reunion in the heavenly man- 
sions. 

The path from Oak Place to Glendale 
is well worn these days. Within six months 
three processions have moved with solemn 
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step to the sacred spot where now four from 
the Miller homestead are at rest. For long 
years only Eva was there and from the busy 
house occasional thought went out to the 
solitary sleeper. The children had grown 
up and outgrown their vivid recollection of 
the oldest of the household and of the sor- 
row of the day she was put away for the 
long waiting. She is no longer alone. Now, 
brother (brave Theodore), sister, and father 
are placed by her side. And the thoughts 


that go from Oak Place to Glendale by day 
and by night are like restless doves that do 
not know how to be quiet—they fly to and 
fro, longing for rest. 
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And now, like a patriarch with his snow- 
white beard, our leader lies and the mem- 
bers of his family weep over him. And 
there he lies like a shepherd with his flock 
of Sunday-school children in grief for his 
silence. And friends and employees and 
neighbors and fellow citizens pause by his 
side to drop the tear of bereavement and 
generous memory. 

And Chautauqua comes and places a 
wreath of honor on his casket in remem- 
brance of all he did to give her being, 
broaden her scope, beautify her abode, 
and make her the blessing she is to the 
world. 


SUBMARINE VESSELS. 


BY ERNESTO MANCINI, 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ 


N the last few months the question of 
submarine navigation has received a 
new impetus. It has been stated that 

a boat has been invented in France which 
completely solves the problem. This is 
not the first time that such a statement has 
been made, to be sure, and _ successive 
affirmations have rightly given us occasion 
to be slightly skeptical. After the inven- 
tion is put to a thorough test, it is found 
that what has been gained is only an im- 
provement on previous constructions. Yet 
so much is certain: that with the modern 
applications of steam and electricity, with 
the different means that are at the disposal 
of industry and naval mechanics, new sub- 
marine vessels are bound to reach a stage 
of perfection which the old ones have not 
known. 

There is no need of demonstrating the 
well-worn truth of physics that when a body 
is immersed in water the force necessary 
to bring about the immersion will depend 
on the difference between the density of the 
body and that of the water itself; and also, 
as Archimedes taught us, that the im- 
mersed body will lose its weight in propor- 
tion to the weight of the liquid which it 
displaces. Now a submarine boat which is 


FROM THE ITALIAN “‘NUOVA ANTOLOGIA.” 


to hold human beings always assumes the 
shape of a closed hollow recipient, and for 
this reason remains on the surface of the 
water under ordinary conditions. So it is 
necessary to overcome this resistance to 
submersion in order to make it sink into a 
medium which, if equal in volume, is con- 
siderably more dense. 

Dupuy de Lome based on these facts his 
celebrated comparison of aerial and subma- 
rine navigation, a comparison which holds 
true in every way excepting that for the 
balloon we endeavor to overcome forces 
which are direct opposites to those that 
must be overcome in the matter of the boat. 
Therefore we must first examine the various 
parts of a submarine vessel, and look into 
the various methods which have been em- 
ployed for the purpose of surmounting the 
numerous difficulties which have presented 
themselves to inventors. 

In general we may say that the sinking 
of the boat has been almost always sought 
for by varying its specific density, and this 
has been attained by causing the water to 
penetrate contiguous apartments, that are 
emptied when it is desired to rise again to 
the surface. It is the principle of “liquid 
ballast.” Its counterpart with the balloon 
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is found in a little balloon placed within 
the larger and into which air is introduced, 
or the contrary, so that you have an “ aerial 
ballast.” There is also another and more 
recent system, which facilitates immersion 
by having recourse to vertical screws. This 
system gives good results when combined 
with the liquid ballast principle. It aids 
in overcoming a slight upward movement 
noticeable in the boat. 

Indeed, the greatest difficulty does not 
lie so much in obtaining the two move- 
ments of the boat, up and down, as in keep- 
ing the boat at a certain desired depth, 
essential in naval warfare if you are to 
reach the submerged hull of an enemy’s 
boat at a certain place. The letting in of 
the water and the driving it out produce 
unexpected movements, difficult to regulate, 
which are, however, restricted and cor- 
rected by the play of a vertical screw. A 
still better method is to employ the man- 
ometer, by which the varying pressures of 
the degrees of submersion can be noted, 
and a constant depth be maintained by 


bringing an electric current or steam to act 
on the liquid ballast or the vertical screw. 
Another important point to be considered 
is how stability can be given to the boat, 
which is liable to assume dangerous posi- 
tions when submerged, and is consequently 


in unstable equilibrium. The action of the 
vertical screw which is placed under the 
keel, and which opposes the tendency of 
the boat to rise, is excellent here. It is 
also to be borne in mind that the boat 
sinks and emerges along the line of inclined 
planes which are determined upon before- 
hand. 

In the earliest boats the motive power 
consisted of oars moved by hand from 
within. These oars were shaped in such a 
fashion as to imitate the opening and shut- 
ting of a duck’s foot. Next they used 
screws affixed to either end of cigar-shaped 
boats. These were first worked by hand, 
afterward by steam or electricity. In some 
instances the screws could be moved as 
though on a pivot, and make the boat 
change direction. Such sensitiveness was 
found to be unwise in practical use, and 
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the ordinary rudder was adopted for 
steering-gear. To-day the prevailing idea 
is to place steam or petroleum and electric 
motors on these craft, so as to be able to 
make use of the one or the other according 
as the boat floats on the water or moves 
under the surface, thereby rendering the 
action of the various kinds of machinery 
easy and speedy. 

The common form of the boat is the 
cigar-shape. The stability of its direction 
is quite difficult to attain on account of the 
frequent undulations to which it is sub- 
jected. The compass is here of no service 
at all, either on account of the mass of iron 
by which it is surrounded or on account of 
the disturbing action developed by the 
electric motors. Besides, even when but a 
short distance from the surface, the boat 
often finds itself in complete darkness, for 
in the clearest water the sight can penetrate 
to but a few yards around. So there isa 
constantly recurring necessity of rising to 
the surface in order to get one’s bearings 
and not be carried away by some current 
without knowing it. The giroscope, which 
it was hoped would be a sure indicator in 
these respects, has not proved the success 
that was anticipated, nor have any other 
devices yet done away with the disadvan- 
tage which rising to the surface naturally 
brings. So we find that there are two weak 
points in submarine navigation. These are 
the direction of the boat and its bearings. 
No truly practical method of doing away 
with these defects seems to be known at 
present. An engineer, Pesce, suggested 
the striking idea of coupling an aerostat to 
the boat and sending down from this lofty 
perch the necessary orders to the invisible 
monster. For we know that the sight can 
penetrate the farther into the water the 
higher it is above it. 

In order to make existence in these boats 
possible after they have been submerged 
and hermetically closed, they have recourse 
to compressed air and oxygen likewise com- 
pressed in strong recipients. The vitiated 
air is purified by means of chemical re- 
agents, or it is expelled from the boat, which 
is better. Sometimes the compressed air 
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which has been first used as a motive force 
serves afterward for respiration. Other 
methods of insuring safety and guarding 
against accident are to increase the ascen- 
sional force of the boat in cases of neces- 
sity by casting off great weights which have 
been attached to the hull. The armament 
of a boat which is destined for warfare con- 
sists of torpedoes. These are either tied 
two by two, and having a tendency to rise 
to the surface set free under the keel of the 
enemy’s ship, where they are exploded by 
means of electricity, or they are self-moving 
and self-directing, and throw themselves at 
the mark they wish to reach. 

The first attempts at solving the problem 
of submarine navigation are hardly more 
than a century old. Yet long ago the idea 
of penetrating the depths of the sea sug- 
gested itself to mankind. Alexander the 
Great is said to have made use of divers’ 
bells at the siege of Tyre three hundred 
and thirty-two years before the Christian 
era. The next allusion is found a thousand 


years later, in the seventh century, and like- 


wise refers to some kind of an apparatus 
for divers. Submarine navigation, how- 
ever, appears as an object of discussion 
only with the sixteenth century. Bacon 
mentions it in describing the experiments 
carried on at Toledo in 1538 before Charles 
V. The vessels were something like divers’ 
bells, but resembled in shape a closed boat. 
Several men could remain under water a 
long time in them. Quite as vague are the 
descriptions of William Bourne and Magnus 
Vegelius, about the year 1600, in reference 
to other apparatus designed for submarine 
use. We know, however, that some of the 
inhabitants of the Ukraine built large 
canoes with enclosed spaces in which they 
could remain under water for some time 
and escape the Turkish galleys. 

More definite experiments were under- 
taken in 1620 by a Dutch physicist, Van 
Drebbel. He built an impermeable sub- 
marine boat in London, in which twelve 
rowers and some passengers could stay. 
James I. wished to test this apparatus him- 
self. Respiration was obtained by means 
of a wonderful liquid, invented by Drebbel 
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himself and called “ quintessence of the air.” 
This liquid had the properties of purifying 
and regenerating vitiated air. The inventor 
jealously guarded the secret of his invention 
and died without having been able to per- 
fect it. In 1634 Father Mersenne took up 
Drebbel’s attempt and advanced some more 
or less exact ideas of his own on the 
methods of removing the obstacles to sub- 
marine navigation. These ideas were not 
very well received by his contemporaries. 
Mersenne was the first to advise a shape 
similar to the shape of a fish, but tapering 
at the extremities so as to make the move- 
ment of the boat in opposite directions easy 
without turning about. Leather bags, fur- 
nished with faucets and fixed to trap-doors 
in the boat, were to serve for exit to the 
men and the materials in the boat, when it 
was submerged. For internal illumination 
phosphorescent substances were suggested, 
and the use of tubes wrapped in leather, 
which should float on the surface, was ad- 
vised in order to insure the renewal of the 
air. By such an expedient the speed of the 
boat must have been much diminished, and 
it surely would not have sunk below a 
certain limit. It is from this project and 
from another of Montgéry’s that Jules Verne 
drew his inspiration, as well as some of the 
data, for his well-known story, which seems 
almost like a scientific prophecy. 

About twenty years later a French engi- 
neer built a submarine boat at Rotterdam, 
which was seventy-two feet long. It was 
crossed from stem to stern by great beams, 
which ended at either extremity in solid 
spikes destined to attack and sink any 
hostile ship. This boat floated on the 
water-level and was solidly planked so as 
to resist projectiles. The movement of 
such a kind of raft was produced by a 
wheel with paddles, which was situated in 
the center of the boat between two imper- 
meable walls. No serious trials of this 
naval battering-ram were made and there- 
fore its usefulness or the contrary was never 
demonstrated. Afterward another boat was 
constructed by a certain Day, a Yarmouth 
mechanic, who in one of the tests succeeded 
in submerging himself with his boat and its 
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furnishings, and remained twelve hours un- 
der water without harm. In the next test 
the boat sank as before, but never returned 
to the surface, nor could it be found again. 
The inventor left no notes on the construc- 
tion of this craft. It was known only that 
he used a certain quantity of ballast—water 
probably—which could be expelled at a 
given moment to lighten the boat and make 
it come to the surface. The celebrated 
physiologist Borelli later described a proj- 
ect for a submarine vessel which should 
have a set of skins that could be filled with 
water or air at will, and thus produce the 
sinking or rising of the boat. For motive 
power Borelli would use oars made in the 
shape of goose feet, so as to present a 
broad surface to the water. 

After these experiments many years 
passed without further mention of projects 
or tests of submarine boats. But with the 
breaking out of the American War for Inde- 
pendence the idea of submarine navigation 
received a strong impetus, and it was deter- 
mined to use what had been proved avail- 
able in previous trials. An American, 
Bushnell, made in fact a boat known as 
“the American Zzrtle,’”’ which was formed 
of two parts, resembling turtle shells, that 
were firmly joined together. It was fur- 
nished with a little tower in the upper part 
which was to serve as an entrance and a 
lookout as well. This boat, which can 
claim to be the prototype of the modern 
torpedo-boat, was propelled by a kind of 
horizontal screw worked by the one man 
only who was on board. This same man 
could manage with his feet the valve which 
let water into adjacent compartments. The 
submerging of the boat was regulated by a 
second screw vertically placed. Within the 
boat such instruments as the barometer and 
thermometer were covered with a phosphor- 
escent composition, while two reservoirs of 
air answered for purposes of respiration. 
When the pilot wished to rise, the water was 
expelled from the compartments by a pump. 
In case of danger a large mass of lead could 
be detached from the keel. Besides, the 
boat was rigged with an apparatus for dis- 
charging torpedoes, or rather for attaching 
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them to the hull of hostile vessels. In spite 
of all the enormous difficulties arising from 
this complicated construction, an American 
sergeant, Ezra Lee, tried to place a torpedo 
under the English ship Zag/e in 1776. He 
failed in his attempt, owing to the unex- 
pected presence of an iron shield which 
would not receive the screw of the torpedo. 
Other trials of the same boat turned out 
equally fruitless. 

Some twenty years later, Robert Fulton, 
after many repulses, succeeded in obtaining 
the aid of the First Consul in building the 
Nautilus, with which he conducted interest- 
ing experiments in 1801. The boat could 
remain for a long time quite deep under 
water with several persons aboard, thanks 
to reservoirs of compressed air. A wheel 
served to propel the craft, which also 
boasted of folding masts and sails, with 
which it could navigate the surface of the 
water. In spite of the good services which 
the Nautilus showed it could render either 
in attacking ships or defending a blockaded 
harbor, Napoleon would not profit by the 
invention, and Fulton passed over to the 
enemy’s country. There the idea prevailed 
widely that the use of such a machine would 
tend to destroy the supremacy of the Eng- 
lish fleet. So the notion was abandoned, 
notwithstanding the favor it met with from 
Pitt, and Fulton returned to America much 
discouraged. However, in 1809, the Coés- 
sin brothers built another Vauti/us at Havre 
under the auspices of the emperor. But it 
did not accomplish anything of practical 
importance. 

In 1823, Montgéry took up some of 
Fulton’s ideas and thought of applying them 
to the construction of a boat which, while 
ordinarily remaining on the surface, should 
at a given moment completely submerge it- 
self and attempt a subaqueous attack. This 
vessel, named the Jnvisible, was to hold a 
crew of ninety-six men and be supplied with 
powerful weapons of destruction. Theideas 
of the inventor seemed so very audacious 
that the boat never passed the preliminary 
stage of planning; but nevertheless many of 
the notions were put into practical working 
later on, and among these the plan of an 




















explosive motor, of a horizontal tiller, of a 
pump for throwing combustible substances, 
which was the forerunner of modern tor- 
pedo-guns, and of towers with reentering 
tubes which remind one of the present dis- 
appearing turrets. 

Of the various submarine boats which 
succeeded the Jnvisib/e I will mention an 
experiment of Captain Johnson in the 
Thames, the object of his invention being 
to release Napoleon from St. Helena. The 
emperor’s death ended the project. Dr. 
Payerne’s Hydrostatic, a craft which removed 
sunken rocks at Brest and Cherbourg in 
1845, is also worthy of notice. The ascent 
and descent were obtained by means of 
pumps, which expelled or poured in water. 
When the boat had once sunk to the bottom 
of the sea air was compressed in the hold 
so as to counterbalance the pressure from 
without, and the bottom being thrown open 
the crew could work on the ground as 
though they were in a diving-bell. 

In 1851, during the blockade of Kiel, a 
man by the name of Bauer built a submarine 
boat, manned with pumps and provided with 
a screw run by hand. This boat was to 
carry torpedoes for hostile vessels and dis- 
charge them by means of electricity. The 
trial trips turned out well, until one day, at 
a depth of thirty meters, the pressure de- 
stroyed the boat. Another invention of 
like nature was planned for the harbor of 
Sebastopol during the Crimean War, but 
was never put to actual use. During the 
War of Secession in the United States a 
boat named David was successfully used in 
Charleston Harbor. It caused the death 
of three crews, but finally blew up the 
federal ship Housatonic, making the solitary 
instance of a submarine boat effectively 
using its apparatus for destruction. Vari- 
ous other projects for submarine vessels 
succeeded these, all looking to greater per- 
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fection of construction, until in 1885 Nor- 
denfelt built a boat which marked the be- 
ginning of the final stage of development. 
It was made of steel, had two tillers, used 
steam for its propulsion, and attained the 
desired positions not by water ballast but 
by means of two vertical screws. It could 
undertake a trip, above and below water, 
of one hundred and fifty miles. 

A late type of submarine vessel is the 
one designed by Holland in the United 
States. Its motive power when above the 
water is furnished by two powerful steam 
engines, and when below by an electric 
motor. The compressed air in it serves 
not only for breathing purposes, but also 
for throwing projectiles to a distance of one 
hundred and fifty meters. The boat is also 
provided with self-propelling torpedoes. A 
regulator prevents its submersion below a 
depth of twenty-one meters. Not unlike 
this boat is the Gustave Zédé, which was 
launched at Toulon in 1893, and which has 
successfully undergone several tests. So 
that we may safely conclude that while the 
problem of submarine navigation is not yet 
solved, the many improvements which have 
been introduced in these latest inventions 
indicate a constant approach to that goal. 
So far as its warlike qualities are concerned 
it will be necessary in the future to reckon 
with this invisible fighter and take precau- 
tions to ward him off. But as for its utility 
in attacks the perils and difficulties of such 
a use are still so formidable as to reduce 
the importance of these boats very much. 
Inventors will work at them, perfecting them 
continually, so that we may expect that a 
not distant future will demonstrate their 
usefulness, not in war alone but in science 
and industry as well. For the pursuits of 
peace may also find some gain in the 
assurance of the attainment of submarine 
navigation. 
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MANILA UNDER AMERICAN RULE. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT IRWIN. 


WITH THE I10TH REGIMENT PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS AT MANILA. 





ON THE ESCOLTA, THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESS STREET OF NEW MANILA. 


ONDROUS changes have been 
wrought during the few months 
which have elapsed since the 

Spanish flag was hauled down here in Ma- 
nila and the stars and stripes hoisted in 
the places where for so many years the ban- 
ner of Castile had waved in victorious pos- 
session over these downtrodden islands. 
To-day Manila does not seem like the same 
old city that it was under the government 
of the Spaniards. Already the hum of 
American industry and business bustle is 
heard, and along certain lines of trade com- 
merce and industry are as keen as a Damas- 
cus blade. All sorts of enterprises are 
springing up, and while the Spaniards and 
natives are enjoying their séestas and defer- 
ring till manana everything but their pleas- 


ures, Yankee push and courage are taking 
everything in sight. 

But while many improvements have 
been made and the business methods of 
Manila have been revolutionized, it cannot 
be said that the Philippines have yet en- 
tered upon that grand scale of development 
which in a few years is destined to place 
them in a commanding position in the world 
of commerce and industry, a place which 
naught but Spanish misrule has robbed them 
of for at least a century. Before the de- 
velopment of the vast latent resources of 
these islands is begun ona systematic scale 
and under modern conditions the Philippine 
question as concerns our future govern- 
ment here must be settled and an equitable 
code of laws promulgated. Before this is 
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government must 











deal with the 
insurgents, 
Undoubtedly 
we have made 
some mistakes in 
permitting the in- 
surgent cause to 
assume its pres- 
ent status. More 
vigorous action 
at an earlier date 
would have had 
the effect of nip- 
ping the hostility 
of Aguinaldo and 
his hosts toward 








MANILA CUSTOM-HOUSE, 


done the great bulk of the capital which is 
to work the redemption of our new oriental 
colony will be withheld. 

As yet the Philippines are far from being 
in our possession, for of the 114,356 square 
miles area comprised in the group we at 
present hold only the city of Manila and a few 
square miles of territory about Manila Bay. 
Nearly all the 40,024 square miles of Luzon 
are at present in the hands of the insurgents, 
and with the exception of a very few sorely 
pressed Spanish garrisons the insurgents 
are in complete control throughout the 
other islands 


us. At the time 
our brilliant cam- 
paign resulted in 
the fall of Manila a demand upon the natives 
to lay down their arms would undoubtedly 
have been complied with, for the fact of our 
army accomplishing in a few weeks what the 
insurgents failed to do in years impressed 
upon them in a most forcible manner the 
superiority of our arms. Since the fall of 
the city and the enforced inactivity of our 
army the effect of this object lesson has 
somewhat worn off from the minds of the 
simple natives, and the fact of their being 
unmolested by our authorities has filled 
their fanatical minds with distended ideas 





of the group. 
There is not 
room for two 
armed parties, 
the representa- 
tives of two gov- 
ernments, or 
rather of one 
government and 
one aspirant to 
a place among 
the nations of 
the world, on 
these islands, 
as extensive as 
they are, and 
first of all our 
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of their own powers. Consequently what 
would have been a very easy matter a 
few months ago has resolved itself into a 
more complex and difficult question. Now 
that we areto retain these islands the less 
delay in disposing of the insurgents the 
better. 

Another important matter to be dealt with 
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disturbed, but in order to effect a reconcil- 
iation of the natives the church must neces- 


sarily be divested of many of its powers, 
and erelong our Protestant faith will be 
promulgated here. 

In spite of the many changes in trade 
and industry already made by American oc- 
cupation, there have been few changes made 





LOOKING DOWN THE PASIG FROM SAN MIGUEL DISTRICT. 


by our government is the church question, 
which will undoubtedly be a perplexing 
one. Established as it was with the begin- 
ning of Spanish temporal rule, the estab- 
lished church under the fostering influences 
of state has grown until of late years it has 
dominated everything on the islands. The 
church property is extensive and has an 
enormous value. The priests under Spanish 
rule were all-powerful. Since the surren- 


der of Manila the churches have been un- 





in the appearance of Manila’s architecture. 
The streets have been cleaned and Ameri- 
can street signs are fast supplanting the old 
Spanish ones, but this is all. To make any 
change in the appearance of Manila will re- 
quire many years. The fortifications of the 
old city have not yet outlived their useful- 
ness, and at present these old walls are 
manned with modern artillery instead of the 
old-time guns used by the Spaniards. The 
Spanish barracks and public buildings are 
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occupied by our soldiery. While our guards 
and patrols are on the streets of the city day 
and night and armed bodies of troops can 
be seen on drill or parade in almost any 
section of the city, yet few evidences of the 
surrender are to be seen to-day (January 1, 
1899), and Manila is now enjoying a period 
of prosperity never before experienced. 

Manila has been found wanting in many 
of the things which go to make upan Amer- 
ican city, but naturally this is to be expected 
in a city typical of slow Asiatic ideas. But 
American brain and brawn must have room 
to operate and it cannot be long until rad- 
ical changes will be necessary. The streets 
must be widened and straightened in order 
to facilitate rapid transit, which soon must 
supplant the inadequate horse-car system 
now in vogue. At present Manila has few 
buildings more than two stories high, but on 
account of earthquakes and typhoons high 
buildings will never become very popular. 
However, there is plenty of room for the 
city to spread. 

Under Spanish rule Manila was one of 
the wickedest cities in the world, and here 
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all days were alike. In spite of all the 
great churches and cathedrals everybody 
gambled and drank. The streets were 
filled with gamblers who paid their fees to 
the Spanish authorities for the privilege of 
running their card games, and there were 
scores of high-class gambling establish- 
ments where those in high life staked their 
denaro. But now things are different. All 
these places of vice have been closed, and 
street gamblers have been driven away. 
So far as law and order are concerned 
Manila is not different from the average 
American city. 

Military rule is always harsh, and Manila 
has been no exception to this rule. It is 
not surprising that the natives, ignorant of 
our form of government, should be some- 
what prejudiced against us, for undoubtedly 
the mandates of our military laws have in 
cases fallen harshly upon the natives. 
Conducted as they are along lines similar 
to the Spanish laws which so oppressed the 
natives, it is but natural that they should 
be suspicious of us. Just laws and liberal 
administration thereof, reduced taxation, 
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free schools, and the establishment of 
churches and missions will undoubtedly 
work wonders in the way of reconciliating 
our new citizens here in the Philippines. 
Our military authorities have done much 
toward ridding Manila 
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the prison funds and succeeded in getting 
away with 16,000 Mexican dollars in the 
few weeks they were continued in charge. 
In the Bilibid Military Prison are confined 
a number of American soldiers convicted 





of the lawless bands 
which have long ter- 
rorized the city. Al- 
though the Philippine 
pirates have quit the 
seas they are pirates 
still. The great law- 
less band of brigands 
is the Maccabebes, 
which extends to all 
parts of Luzon. AIl- 
ready our authorities 
have tracked down 
many of the Macca- 
bebe leaders and these 
are now in prison. 
These brigands belong 
to one of the unsub- 
dued savage tribes and 
Spaniards and natives 
alike fear them. 

Under our adminis- 
tration the prison sys- 
tem of Manila has been 
revolutionized. In the 
old prisons, where the 
offenders against Span- 
ish honor have suffered 
death on the rack, 
death from starvation, 
death from drawing, death from suffocation, 
death by the garrote, and death ina hundred 
other terrible forms, more humane methods 
now prevail and the old instruments of tor- 
ture have lost their usefulness. When our 
authorities took charge immediately after 
the surrender the Presidio General de 
Manila contained over 2,500 prisoners, 
mostly natives, and most of these had been 
confined without trial or hearing. A majority 
of these have been released and among the 
prisoners now confined here are five dis- 
honest Spanish officers who were retained 
in charge of the prison after the capture of 
the city. They attempted to misappropriate 








PRISONERS IN THE CHURCHYARD OF OLD ST. AUGUSTINE CATHEDRAL, OLD MANILA. 


by court-martial of offenses against their 
oath of office. 

In the matter of providing mail facilities 
for the soldiers of the Eighth Army Corps 
our government has done some most credit- 
able work. At the beginning of the Manila 
campaign our post-office authorities estab- 
lished headquarters at Cavité, and mail has 
been brought in and sent out by our trans- 
ports and via Hong-kong as well. On the 
day Manila fell our post-office authorities 
opened up an office in the old Spanish post- 
office building on the Escolta, and the mail 
for the 20,000 men which now make up the 
Eighth Army Corps is handled in a most 
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satisfactory manner, and the foreign and 
domestic mail has grown to enormous pro- 
portions. Since the office was opened here 
in Manila a business exceeding a million 
and a half, American money, has been done, 
and during the last month the receipts have 
exceeded $350,000. 

Under the fostering influences of Amer- 
ican administration the shipping interests 
of Manila have grown apace. Ever since 
the fall of the city our authorities have been 
in charge at the custom-house, and under 
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our rule the system of bribery here in vogue 
under Spanish rule is not tolerated, and for 
once all importers are placed on an equal 
footing. More vessels now leave and enter 
the port of Manila in a week than ever did 
in a whole month under Spanish rule. 
Soon a regular line of commerce carriers 
will be plying between this port and the 
United States. But these are only a few of 
the things already wrought here in the 
capital city of the Philippines in the brief 
months of American occupation. 


IN PACO CEMETERY, MANILA, SHOWING THREE TIERS OF CATACOMBS. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE NEWSPAPER. 


BY EDWARD ARDEN. 


N 1800, at the beginning of the century, 
] there were two hundred newspapers of 

all kinds regularly appearing in the 
United States. Then the population of the 
country was 5,308,483. To-day, almost 
upon the dividing line of the centuries, 
with our population of 85,000,000, we have 
more than 20,000 newspapers and period- 
icals. During the period spanned by these 
figures our population increased seventeen 
fold, while the number of newspapers and 
periodicals increased no less than one hun- 
dred fold. Such, relatively, has been the 
growth of the American press during the 
century. 

The first American newspapers, so called, 
were scarcely more than reprints of Euro- 
pean, and chiefly English newspapers. They 
were followed by the more pretentious 
undertakings of the colonial era, which it 
may be said was the first real period of 
newspaper history. The postmasters were 
the first editors, for they were the centers 
of news and the one source of its distribu- 
tion. There was little or no freedom of 
speech, and the colonial editors and printers, 
for they were one and the same, were sub- 
servient to the government, their papers 
tolerated so long as they gave no offense 
and suppressed by lawful authority when 
they contained the least expression which 
failed the approval of the magistrate. The 
colonial period in our history witnessed no 
widespread growth of the newspaper press, 
but it was a time of important beginnings. 
Then local reporting was undertaken for 
the first time, the first war between editors 
was carried on in print, the system of sub- 
scribing for newspapers for a continuous 
period was inaugurated, premiums were for 
the first time offered for subscriptions, the 
business of newspaper advertising was 
initiated, and the first German newspapers 
made their appearance. 

At the close of the colonial era, about 


1750, newspapers were published in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Annapolis, 
Charleston, S. C., and Williamsburg, Va. 
As the remaining representative newspapers 
of the period, they did not give evidence 
of the ideas, energy, or vitality which were 
to characterize the newspapers of later 
periods. As a whole, the colonial press 
was chiefly concerned with the untimely 
publication of news gleaned from European 
newspapers, long essays by local writers, 
moral discourses, the lists of incoming and ~ 
outgoing steamers, and the mere chronicling 
of government events. Nevertheless the 
newspaper gained ground in spite of the 
restraint put upon it by the government, 
and the other difficulties, hardly less for- 
midable, with which it was compelled to 
contend. 

After the cclonial press came that of the 
revolutionary era. From the middle of the 
century until the close of the Revolution, 
the number of newspapers slowly but grad- 
ually increased. They came into existence 
voicing the one sentiment of the people— 
independence. The revolutionary news- 
papers were filled with appeals to the 
people in behalf of the one prevailing idea 
of the times. They were, in the main, 
simply the vehicles for stirring the people 
to action. They evidenced the growing 
liberty of the press, as they were later to 
second the achievement of the nation’s in- 
dependerce, but their life was precarious, 
they were at best fugitive, and lacked the 
qualities and resources best calculated to 
render them permanent. Of nearly fifty 
newspapers published in the colonies during 
the period of the revolutionary press, not 
one was issued daily. From 1690 to 1783 
sixty-seven newspapers had been estab- 
lished, and when the independence of the 
colonies was formally acknowledged but 
forty-three remained in existence. 

After the revolutionary period the news- 

















paper flourished for a time as the organ of 
politicians and political parties. The press 
was subsidized, it spoke only for one or the 
other of the great parties, editors were 
literally hired to conduct party organs, 
there was little individual initiative and 
comparatively no attempt made to develop 
the newspaper as a newspaper. It was in 
this period, however, that the first daily 
newspaper in America was established in 
Philadelphia, in 1784, and in the year fol- 
lowing the publication of the Mew York 
Daily Advertiser was undertaken. In 1800 
it is estimated that there were 150 publica- 
tions, and by 1810 the number of news- 
papers had increased to 360, of which more 
than twenty were dailies. 

' The establishment of the Mew York 
Herald, in 1835, signalized the birth of the 
independent press. With it, and simul- 
taneous with the beginning of railroad con- 
struction, came the real newspaper, hence- 
forth to be an institution; in the future to 
attract as a business the investment of 
large capital and ultimately as a profession 
to afford a career for the highest intelli- 
gence. At this time, in 1835, there were 
1,258 newspapers published in the country. 
With this number of daily, semi-weekly, 
and weekly papers, having a combined 
circulation of more than 90,000,000 copies 
annually, the era of the independent press 
began, and its original product was the 
first newspaper corresponding in any ap- 
preciable degree to the newspaper of the 
present day. 

While the history of the modern news- 
paper begins with the initial issue of the 
New York Herald in 1835, its real history 
as an institution dates from a later period, 
that of the Civil War, from which time it 
has grown rapidly in point of numbers, 
circulation, and ‘influence. 

The development of the newspaper press 
in America has been chiefly influenced 
directly by three agencies: first, the con- 
stantly changing social and political con- 
ditions of our environment; second, the 
industrial evolution which has taken place 
in our midst; and third, the invention 
and discovery of the devices and materials 
F—May 
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which enter into the one mechanical pro- 
duction of the modern newspaper. 

If the newspaper in its development has 
been influenced by one element more than 
another it is politics. The struggle for 
political independence in America was 
carried on by determined men who staked 
everything they had on the justice of their 
cause. When the end came it found a 
nation of patriots rallying to the support of 
a coordinated system of government which 
involved directly the personal interests of 
every citizen, of every family. It was a 
time of intense interest in the government, 
which was nothing less than an anomaly in 
the history of human combinations. Uni- 
versal suffrage divided the responsibility for 
the common good among individuals whose 
growing numbers through the years have 
made the government the concentrated re- 
flex of their action, the pivotal point of their 
thought, interest, and indeed their curiosity. 
I am persuaded that the newspaper devel- 
oped in large part as a medium of political 
information, as a potential means of com- 
munication in a sense between the govern- 
ment and the people. It was to learn the 
facts about the condition and affairs of the 
government, the center of vital interests, 
that first stirred the American people in a 
general sense to read the newspapers, and 
with this positive demand to supply the 
newspaper developed. Its sphere became 
enlarged, gradually the government became 
only one of many sources of news, until to- 
day the newspaper covers the whole field of 
human activity. 

The Civil War had the effect of greatly 
increasing the demand for newspapers. So 
great was the human interest in the con- 
duct of that struggle and so correspondingly 
great was the demand for the latest news of 
the war and all which that meant, that the 
history of the newspaper in this country, as 
a national institution, may be considered to 
date from that period. Moreover, the con- 
ditions of this time aided materially in 
developing the habit of reading on the part 
of the people, which, when the war was 
closed, was found to be permanently estab- 
lished among a much larger constituency 
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than ever before. Then newspaper circu- 
lations increased by long strides, and with 
the increased productivity came the neces- 
sary leisure on the part of the people to 
read not only the newspaper but to enter 
the larger field of literature as well. 

It is possible to trace the evolution of the 
newspaper on its social side by the charac- 
ter of its contents. From the early days 
politics will be found to occupy a large 
share of the space, and by politics I mean a 
wide application of the term, including the 
operation of governmental agencies and 
political associations. It has not ceased to 
be the case, as in the early days, that news 
from the national capital is displayed con- 
veniently for the first attention of the 
reader. And happily, in these days of 
greater attention to the question of local 
government, the news of public affairs re- 
stricted to a much narrower, though not 
less important area as a whole is quite as 
well set forth. 

From the beginning of the movement for 


independence by the colonies, politics has 


inspired the growth of newspapers. To 
ascertain to what extent the political ele- 
ment enters into the production of news- 
papers to-day, we have but to regard them 
as they are classified. This classification 
is based on politics, for every newspaper is 
regarded first and foremost as the exponent 
of more or less clearly defined political 
doctrines, of one kind or another. Thus 
they resolve themselves in the public mind 
primarily as Republican or Democratic, 
Independent, Populist, Prohibition, or So- 
cialist, as the case may be, and their views 
are interpreted accordingly. The enormous 
circulation of our daily newspapers and their 
weekly editions are most largely influenced 
by their political characteristics. Thus it 
is that politics is a ruling force in news- 
paper offices, in the counting-room as well 
as the editor’s room, where the former has 
gained respect and influence because it re- 
flects the rise and fall in circulation, a fact 
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which editors are compelled to regard in 
these days of keen competition. 

Outside the area of political newspapers 
there are in the larger field of periodical 
publications three main classifications, those 
generally described as literary, religious, 
and trade or business. That they are all, 
excepting those devoted to pure literature, 
more or less political, if not in their adher- 
ence to political associations, certainly in 
the character of their discussions, is obvi- 
ously true. Especially is it the case with 
the commercial publications, for the busi- 
ness of the country must stand or fall upon 
whatever foundation the government at 
Washington supplies. 

It is doubtful if any one business in our 
midst, for the moment regarding the news- 
paper as a purely business enterprise, has 
so largely or so directly benefited by every 
national development as the newspaper. 
In the broad sense, as one of our social 
institutions it has kept pace with our na- 
tional development, while as a business and 
latterly as a profession it has become pos- 
sessed of resources in the way of capital in- 
vested and brains employed that give it 
high place among those enterprises which 
are distinctively American. 

It is the newspaper which we find re- 
sponsive immediately to the social progress 
of the people. The social element domi- 
nates the whole history of the newspaper. 
Our political life has been a continuous and 
agreeable inspiration to its growth from the 
beginning. The pulpit and the hustings 
were the centers of public opinion in the 
early days of the republic. To-day the Ameri- 
can newspaper is the open forum, chroni- 
cling history in the very hour of its making, 
propelling by its own force the thought 
directly or indirectly of all our people in 
one direction or another, and facilitating 
the conduct of life in such a degree that 
without it society would be reduced almost 
to a primitive state and business rendered 
almost blind. 





THE BARRYS. 


BY SHAN BULLOCK. 


CHAPTER V. 

O Frank Barry let slip his opportunity ; 
and thereafter, for a while, the paths 
of his going were thorny. Work hung 

on his hands; his nights were troubled, 
his days weary; ever on his breast the 
vipers of self-pity and self-reproach knotted 
and writhed. Rab came and found him 
preoccupied; went and left him doleful. 
The dad tried joke and platitude; stepped 
wonderingly at last from the study with a 
jest dry on his lips. The mother looked 
anxiously at him beneath the lampshade; 
then turned to Marian, whispering some- 
what of over-work and late hours. Seldom 
now did he revile the critics; never did he 
name his book, and if by any chance 
Marian made mention of it he flushed and 


turned away. With Marian herself he was 
often dull, occasionally boisterous; and 
hardly now dared he look her in the face. 
Twenty times he resolved to confess all; as 
often rose from his chair, only to curse his 


weakness. Once he met her on the stairs, 
clutched her arm, mumbled a word, and 
went on with confession withering in his 
throat. He would listen for her foot on the 
landing, follow her into the bedroom; there 
waste good courage, and back for the door. 
He wanted to do right, and feared; scorned 
his weakness, and fed it; cursed his fate, 
and beckoned it; withal lived in constant 
dread of Sarah Butler. Often, at sound of 
a knock, he rose and, with his heart surging, 
stood ready for the shrill summons of 
Sarah’s voice. In the streets he shunned 
women in black shawls as he would a leper. 
A book grew interesting—on the back of 
some chance word in. came Sarah; he was 
talking with Marian—a sudden flash and 
there sat Sarah, spreading her bony hands; 
the dad was prosing—like a refrain came 
the words, “Tell me, Mr. Barry, is it mar- 
ried you’ll be?” And the more he laughed 
at his fears the more his fears possessed him. 


So for a few weeks it was; then, sooth- 
ingly on the wings of spring, came time the 
consoler. Things took their true perspec- 
tive; fears dwindled; life went marching 
to the old-time tunes. Gradually Frank 
Barry crept into his old ways. It was 
gone, that absurd nightmare time; gone 
utterly, he was well assured. He had 
pleasure again in the company of wife and 
child; found himself thinking less of Sarah 
and more of John, less of John and more 
of Nan; found himself at last, one evening, 
on the pavement of Camberwell New Road, 
his face toward the dad’s, his thoughts to- 
ward the Butlers’. 

It was early spring, a time of clean, 
heartsome weather. There was a lift in 
the air, a tone, an impulse; high over the 
shining roofs the sky hung clear and firm; 
the long dusty street was full of mellow 
light, glorifying the dingy houses, lying 
graciously on the pavements, working 
strange wonders of color and shade, of 
freshness and beauty, on the faces of the 
passers-by. Here and there the twigs had 
quickened; from the gardens, sometimes, 
came the merry clamor of children and the 
glad even-song of birds; on every side was 
the hum of traffic, the surge of life; spring 
was abroad in grimy London; there were a 
thousand things to see and be thankful for; 
yet, steadily Frank Barry kept his face to 
the stones and pondered as he went. He 
felt cheerless, a little ashamed. He had 
just deceived Marian again. He was going 
to see the dad. That Marian knew. He 
meant to go further, even to see the Butlers. 
That Marian did not know. Was he doing 
wrong? Frank asked himself. Perhaps so. 
Was he doing wisely? Perhaps not. Why 
invoke the past again? Why spoil the 
present harmony of things? Why take one 
more step into the drear waters of deceit? 
Still, he did want to see John Butler, to see 
Nan; did want, if the thing were possible, 
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to block Sarah’s path to his doorway. He 
meant no harm. He was nochild. Every 
man had his little secrets. Let him rid 
himself of these petty troubles and turn 
thought to pleasanter things. 

How fine the evening was. It made him 
think of evenings long ago, evenings falling 
peacefully on the barren crest of Inishrath. 
Ah, those wondrous evenings, the beauty 
and joy of them; the gleam on the water, 
the riot in the woods, the life throbbing in 
the fields. There is the ferry, the pier, the 
lane through the trees, the cottage with its 
garden patch; there is old John on his 
crutch, there Sarah in the doorway, and 
John in the cot, and Nan in the garden. 
Nan! “O death in life, the days that are 
no more.” 

Half way down the Leipsic Road, on the 
right as you come from Walworth, is a row 
of old-fashioned houses; and in one of 
these, the neatest, brightest, was the home 
of the Dents. Frank swung back the gate; 
turned along a path that ran by the tiles of 
a flower bed; passed through a green door, 


down a narrow passage, and came quickly 
within the sacred precincts of the dad’s 


garden. There were fruit-trees along the 
fence; rose bushes stood against the walls, 
in the grass-plot; spring flowers were every- 
where; the walks were trim, the beds a 
picture; and there, in his garden suit, 
square-toed shoes, and velvet smoking-cap, 
puffing cautiously at a cigarette and proudly 
viewing the perfection of his hands from 
the shade of his own pear tree, stood the 
dad. He seemed absorbed, lost in the 
depths of horticultural thought. Cautiously 
Frank crept over the grass. 

“Hello, dad, you murderin’ villain!” 

“‘Ah, Frank, you rascal!” 

And there was merriment for a while 
beneath the old pear tree. 

Had fate been kind, the dad had been a 
gardener. He loved flowers, trees, the 
open air. He had a talent for order, 
method. For patient pottering he was un- 
equaled. He would spend a day trans- 
planting a dozen lettuces, an evening in 
pruning a single rose tree. No garden 
like his was there in aJl Camberwell. He 
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tended it as women tend a child, as 
lovingly and unceasingly, giving to it all 
the zest of his mind, all the care of his 
hands. Flowers with him were almost 
human, things to be nurtured, humored, 
valued as friends. His wife declared he 
used to talk to them; perhaps himself 
would have added that they spoke to him. 
At least they affected him strangely, bring- 
ing out in him all the enthusiasm and 
simplicity of a child. He could tell one 
bloom from its fellow as shepherds tell 
their flocks. To him spring was full of 
joyous anticipation, summer a time of regal 
glory, autumn a season of sweet regrets; 
but the winter, ah, then might men but 
live in hope; then the earth was dead, the 
flowers sleeping, the sun and sky only 
mockeries ; then was London a place of 
misery, of shivering gloom. But lo, the 
winter was gone, sweet spring-time here; a 
fig then for melancholy, and the dreary 
past! It was the sun and the sky, the 
flowers and the grass, the birds and the 
leaves—it was these now for many a month ; 
and the dad in his glee smote Frank on the 
back and for the twentieth time called him 
a rascal. 

It was not altogether spring, however, 
with the dad that evening; for, in a while, 
from garden affairs he turned talk to more 
general matters, then to personal concerns, 
and quickly to some wintry trifles that gave 
him concern. It was the office; and at 
the word Frank smiled. All was not to 
the dad’s satisfaction there. The young 
men were impertinent at times; the seniors 
supercilious; the chiefs inclined to make 
light of his complaints. He knew nothing 
definite; he only suspected; somehow he 
fancied that a plan was on foot—among 
those who were jealous of him, mind you— 
to oust him from his responsible and im- 
portant post. 

“Oh, absurd, dad!” Frank cried. 
alive, have wit!” 

“ Ah, yes, Frank; but, believe me, it is 
not absurd. I can see it,” said the dad 
with a jerk of his head. “I know it. 
There are many waiting anxiously for my 
post. I assure you, Frank, mine is most 


“Man 
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responsible work—most responsible. Really, 
I have a great deal todo. . . . But they 
won’t beat me, Frank; they won’t. I’m— 
I’m not an old man yet. I’m just as good 
now as I was twenty years ago; there are 
many years of good work still before me.” 

“‘Why, of course, dad,” said Frank with 
his hand on the old man’s shoulder; “ of 
course. Who denies it? Who but your- 
self puts these absurd fancies in your head? 
Look here, now; roll another cigarette and 
have done, for I’m sick at heart of this 
office.” 

‘But, Frank,” interrupted the dad, “ you 
don’t know. Let me explain.” 

‘Not a word, dad. I know better than 
you. I know that your most important 
work will last as long as you can crawl. 
Dad, dad, have sense. Who can want to 
injure you? Who could have the heart? 


Who in the world but yourself could fill. 


that most responsible post? You doing the 
work of three for the pay of one!” 

The old man pondered a while: then, 
with spring nearly full in them, raised his 
eyes. 

“You think that, Frank? 
of that?” 

‘** Quite, dad.” 

“And you think that some day—soon— 
they’ll recognize my talent and reward me 
for my long services? Eh, Frank, do you 
think that?” 

“T do, dad.” And at the word (for 
which may Frank Barry be forgiven), spring 
flashed clear on the dad’s face, and light- 
hearted as a boy he hurried Frank indoors 
for a glass of ale and a chat with the 
mother. ‘I must tell her,” said he as he 
went; “I must tell her. I was cross at tea- 
time, Frank—oh, I was a bear; I was a 
bear.” 

It was nearing dusk when, ale and pipe 
finished, the mother’s loving solicitude con- 
cerning Marian and the boy satisfied and 
the dad delivered of his good news, Frank 
bade the old couple good-by, passed through 
the gate, waved his hand, and turned his 
face for—where? Was it home and Marian, 
or Walworth and the Butlers? He was un- 
decided, even now. All day there had been 


You’re sure 
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no halting, all the evening his purpose had 
held; now, at the last moment, his feet wa- 
vered. Something within cried for home; 
something without shouted for away. Which 
should it be? he asked himself again and 
again, as slowly he walked down the street. 
There was no harm in going—none. Still, 
which should it be? he asked himself once 
more and, on the pavement edge, stood look- 
ing vacantly across the squalor of Wynd- 
ham Road. On this hand was home; on 
that away. Home perhaps was best; but... 
Mechanically, you might say, he slewed 
round—and his face was for Walworth. 
And at the decision his throat dried, his 
breath quickened, and like a man he felt 
set forth on an adventure. 

From the noisome gloom of Wyndham 
Road he issued quick upon the glare of 
Camberwell Road; turned to the left past 
Emmanuel’s Church (Marian and he had 
been married there not a great while ago), 
and in a while was whipped into the turmoil 
of Camberwell Gate. He was now in Wal- 
worth—great, drear, ugly Walworth—and 


nearing his destination; unconsciously his 
stride shortened and his eyes went wander- 


ing here and there. He felt calm and easy ; 
yet, strange to say, saw little and heard 
nothing of the street’s commotion. Once 
he stopped at a draper’s window and for 
five minutes stared at a bonnet which he 
did not see; again he stumbled blindly 
against a bricklayer and was greeted with 
oaths which he did not hear. He came to 
East Street; looked a while at the sign; 
dropped his chin in thought; then turned 
suddenly, buttoned his coat—and plunged. 

East Street has a bad name in Walworth. 
It is narrow, grimy, unsavory; its shops 
are small and dingy ; often enough on either 
hand the homes of the poor stand huddled 
in their squalor; day and night there the 
pavements seethe, God-forsaken children 
litter them; unkempt women infest them; 
grim shapes of men slouch up and down; 
you get rough manners down there, and 
foul speech, and ways of life that are little 
civilized ; but why, in mighty London, give . 
bad names because of things like these? 
Why deign them notice? Are they not 
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commonplaces of the inevitable? East 
Street ; do not the stars every night shine 
down on countless such noisome tracks 
through this great wilderness? Is not 
Walworth itself full of them, somewhat more 
refined and respectable, to be sure; but 
dens of sin, of hypocrisy, dreary, sordid 
slums every one of them? It is a question 
of degree. This is a slum, that a street. 
Why? This is a man, that a blackguard ; 
this a woman, that an outcast. Why again? 
We stand admiring the sunshine (Frank 
Barry did it a while ago) on the noble side- 
walks of Camberwell New Road, and later 
tread fearfully (see Frank Barry over there) 
the sunless pavement of East Street ; and now 
we are glad, and now disgusted. And why? 
One may well ask. And well may one ask 
it of Mr. Frank Barry, author, journalist, 
gentleman, stepping daintily along there be- 
tween the gutters, shunning contamination 
with the pavements, casting his supercilious 
eye right and left in search of the home of 
the Butlers. 

He found it at last ; in a dingy row of two- 
story houses which face the north, and look 
upon a tract of waste ground, and have at 
the farther end full sight and company of a 
thriving public house. The front window 
showed a jumbled collection of toys, station- 
ery, confectionery ; the door was open; boldly 
Frank entered, and found himself in a nar- 
row hall, with a staircase running up from his 
feet and a doorway on his left opening on the 
shop. He stood a minute ; then rapping with 
his stick brought a bare-armed woman who 
eyed him askance, answered civilly, and 
directed him upstairs. Cautiously, for the 
hall was nearly dark and the steps rickety, 
he mounted ; came to a landing, groped his 
way along the wall, and stopped before a 
door. He knocked; heard a heavy foot 
come toward him ; then: 

“Who are ye?” 

“It’s I, Mrs. Butler. 

“ An’ who’s I? 

“Frank Barry.” 

“Aw!” 

There was a scurry inside, a sound of 
whispering, a shifting of chairs, then a fum- 
ble at the door ; and there stood Sarah. 


May I come in?” 
What are ye?” 
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‘“‘ Aw,” said she, “an’it’s you? Aw, now? 
But come in, Mr. Barry; come in.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Butler,” and Frank 
entered. 

He found a low, narrow room; a window 
looking upon the street, fireplace facing it, 
in the partition-wall a second door, which, 
as Frank entered, was gently closed. The 
floor was bare; a glass lamp stood among 
cups and saucers on a deal table; some 
chairs, boxes, a truckle bed, boots, sauce- 
pans, lumber, were scattered about ; damp- 
stains showed on the walls, the ceiling was 
dirty and cracked ; a rank odor of cooking 
pervaded the room. 

Sarah closed the door ; set a chair beside 
the table, wiped it with her apron, invited 
Frank to sit down. “To think of it bein’ 
you,” she repeated; “‘aw sure. Now, who’d 
ha’ thought it?” 

“But I said I’d come, Mrs. Butler.” 
Frank settled himself in the rickety chair 
and crossed his knees. ‘In fact, I prom- 
ised; and here I am.” 

“ Aw, yis,” said Sarah. 
sure—”’ 

“You never thought I’d come.” Frank 
smiled. ‘Well, I have, you see; so you'll 
have to make the best of me.”’ It was the 
old Inishrath manner, the manner of Frank 
at his suavest. Sarah, with her back tothe 
cupboard and her face to the inner door, 
sat down, spread her apron, and folded her 
hands in her lap. ‘Well, and how are 
you?” Frank went on. 

Ah, Sarah was well enough, so she was; 
as well as God willed her to be. And Mr. 
Barry, how was he keeping? Oh, Frank 
was flourishing; was much the same as 
when Sarah last saw him. 

“‘ By the way, Mrs. Butler,” said he, “I 
hope my letter was of use to John. He 
got it, of course ?” 

“He did,” answered Sarah, her eyes on 
her hands. ‘“Hewasthankfulto ye. He’s 
just the same,” said Sarah, looking up. 
Both voice and eyes were big with meaning. 


“Aw, yis; but 


.““ He’ll be out now, gone to see some one. 


But he’ll be back. Yis. It’s powerful anx- 
ious he’d be to see ye, Mr. Barry. Sure he 
often talks o’ ye.” 
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** Does he now?” said Frank. “ Poor old 
John!” Cheek on palm, he looked thought- 
fully at the lamp, repeating, “Poor old 
John!” Sarah gave him a narrow, swift 
look; turned her eyes to the inner door; 
then, as if throwing off her burden of con- 
straint, rose and opened the cupboard. 

“But sure this is a poor welcome I’m 
givin’ ye,” she said, and bringing forth a 
black bottle and two glasses, stood them on 
the table. ‘I dunno what’s come over me. 
Mr. Barry, you’ll take a drop o’ somethin’ 
from me?” Sarah pushed forward a glass. 
‘Just a wee drop—an’ help yourself.” 

It were an insult to refuse. Frank poured 
out some gin, helped the protesting Sarah 
to a little; raised his glass. ‘‘ Here’s luck,” 
was his word; ‘‘The same to you,” said 
Sarah, and the toast passed. 

A while of talk ensued, of talk about lo- 
cal affairs, Irish affairs, the weather, the 
markets; and Frank was suave and Sarah 
affable, yet was the manner of either not al- 
together without restraint. Perhaps Frank’s 
conscience was stirring, perhaps his thoughts 


kept wandering in quest of John, or Nan; 
and for Sarah, did she not know that the 
landlady was listening at the stair-foot, and 
were not her eyes in constant travel between 


Frank’s face and that inner door? Some- 
times she made as if to rise; now and then 
a frown darkened her face: at last, the con- 
versation flagging, she rose hastily, excused 
herself to Frank, crossed to the inner door, 
went in and closed it behind her. 

Frank twisted in his chair and looked 
round the room. _It was in sorry contrast, 
he found, with the old Irish home, with the 
cheerful kitchen, the little earthen-floored 
parlor even; yet it was a home, a better 
one than he had expected to see, and some- 
thing about it, the ordering of it, the ar- 
rangement of its knickknacks, the presence 
there of some well-remembered trifles—a 
sampler on the wall, an ornament on the 
mantel-shelf, an antimacassar on a chair— 
brought vivid memory to Frank of the white- 
washed cottage that once stood pleasantly, 
and now kept gloomy vigil, on the barren 
slope of Inishrath. Brought thought of 
Nan, too, and of her magic touch, giving 
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he knew not what air of refinement, dis- 
tinction, to the look of things the simplest 
and most ordinary. Yes; the trace of Nan’s 
hand was there—and there. He could have 
sworn to Nan’s taste in the placing of those 
vases, the tilt of that photograph. The 
room was hers, even as the old-time parlor 
had been hers. How well he remembered 
it; remembered Nan’s coming in, her sim- 
ple welcome, her demure air, as she sat 
twisting her ring round her finger. Her 
ring? Did she wear it now? he wondered. 
Ted, where was he? And Nan herself? He 
wished he could see her. Was she changed ? 
What .would she say? And where had 
Sarah gone? To whom had she whispered 
while yet he stood on the landing? Hark. 
To whom was she speaking now? Her 
voice was raised; shrill it came and angry. 
“You’re a fool,” she was saying; “a little 
fool. What harm could it do ye? Come 
out, I tell ye—I tell ye it’s disgraceful. I 
tell ye your father’ll be mad wi’ ye. Aren’t 
ye comin’, I say?”’ Then—oh, hush—then 
a soft voice answering firmly: ‘ No, mother, 
I’ll not”; and with that, a vicious pluck at 
the door and the coming again of Sarah. 

An angry flush was on her face, an ugly 
glitter in her’eye, as quickly she snapped 
the latch, turned, and crossed the floor. 
At once Frank rose. 

“It’s getting late, Mrs. Butler,” said he. 
‘“‘T must be off, I fear.” 

Sarah stopped. 

“Ay?” she said. ‘Well, I wouldn’t be 
keepin’ ye. Sure it’s little company an’ less 
comfort you’ll find here.” 

Frank moved toward the door. 

“Tt isn’t that, Mrs. Butler,’”’ said he turn- 
ing. ‘ You know it’s not that.” 

“I know nothin’, Mr. Barry.” 

“Indeed?” Frank smiled, shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Well, then, we’ll leave it at 
that, Mrs. Butler. Good-by. And remem- 
ber me kindly to John.” 

He put out his hand; but Sarah caught 
his arm. 

‘“‘ Aw, don’t be heedin’ me,” she pleaded. 
“T was angered. Listen,” whispered she, 
with a glance back at the inner door; 
“listen; did ye hear me?” 
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“Yes,” answered Frank. 

«Twas nothin’,” whispered Sarah ; “’twas 
nothin’. She’s—she’s tired. *Twas too sud- 
den. Another time, mebbe—when John’s 


here. You'll come again to see John?” 


Again Frank smiled. 

“Yes; I’llcome again to see John. Good- 
by, Mrs. Butler.” 

“*Good-by, sir; an’ glad I am to see ye. 
Aisy now,” said Sarah; then turned and 
“Sure that stair’s ojus 


took up the lamp. 
dangerous.” 

“Yes, it is.’ Frank went down a step or 
two, stopped, looked up at Sarah, standing 
by the balustrade, with the lamp high in her 
hand. 

“‘ There’s one thing, Mrs. Butler,” said he, 
“IT wanted tosay. If ever you or John wish 
to see me, or want me to do anything, just 
drop me a line, and I’ll come. I wouldn’t 
call. The chances are I might be out, or 
very busy, or ’” Frank dropped his eyes, 
fell to tapping the balustrade with his stick. 
“Well, you see, bachelors are not in the 
habit of receiving visitors. You under- 
stand, Mrs. Butler, don’t you?” 

‘* Aw, to be sure,” said Sarah; “to be 
sure. I know right well.” 

“That’s right,” said Frank, looking up. 
“And you don’t mind my mentioning it?” 
he asked with a smile. 

‘Aw, not at all; not at all. An’ 
we’ll be seein’ ye again, mebbe, some day?” 

“ Yes—when John’s at home.” 

And, with a laugh and a wave of his hand, 
Frank turned from Sarah, leaving her well 
content. 


CHAPTER VI. 

To Frank Barry it was pleasant relief, 
that quick stepping from the stuffy hall into 
the light and freshness even of East Street. 
There was a snap in the air, a bracing cool- 
ness, as of the sea in summer time. He 
felt exhilarated, well satisfied; he drew a 
long breath, lighted a cigarette, and, stand- 
ing by the curb, looked up at the sky. It 
was full of stars; as his eyes found them, 
Frank told himself that he had managed 
Sarah well. Ah, but she was deep! But 
not deep enough. Frank Barry saw through 
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her little scheme. Right glad she would be 
for Mr. Frank to come visiting—when John 
was at home. Very anxious she was now 
for Nan to see Mr. Frank. Nan? Why 
had she refused? Was it because of the 
old days, the old happenings? What was 
she doing, thinking, even then? Turning, 
he looked up—back went Sarah’s face from 
one window; a corner of the blind dropped 
behind the other; below, the bare-armed 
landlady shrank quickly into the gloom of 
her shop. 

It was time to move, Frank thought. He 
took to the roadway, and set out for home. 
The street was now all bustle and glare, the 
pavements thronged, the air quick with 
clamor. Girls were singing, women shrill- 
ing, men laughing, shouting. There were 
children everywhere; playing, fighting, 
squalling, carrying beer jugs, bottles of 
paraffin, dabs of butter on plates, penn’- 
orths of treacle in cups. Here some 
urchins were blowing mouth-organs; there 
a rival band was making merry over whistle 
and tea-tray. A party of connoisseurs was 
gathered round the cages outside a bird- 
fancier’s. At the butcher’s, haggard women, 
in black shawls and bonnets, stocd calcu- 
lating, bargaining, turning over the odds 
and ends on the block, fondly eyeing the 
joints on the hooks, the sheep’s-heads on 
the counter. From the grocer’s came a rich 
odor of cheese and bacon; round the public 
houses the air was hot and heavy; a sick- 
ening smell of rancid fat filled the street. 
And the costermongers shouted, and the 
naphtha lamps flared, and up and down, in 
and out, went the weary feet of the hope- 
less poor, tramping, pattering, shuffling; 
and among them the shrinking feet (think 
of it!) of Mr. Frank Barry. 

He had almost reached the high street, 
when some one caught him by the arm, 
turned him round, peered into his face; 
then clutched at his hand. It was John 
Butler. 

“Why, Frank man,” went John, almost 
tearfully, and tightened his grip at each 
word; “Frank, me son! An’ it’s you? 
Aw, me bould boy, but I’m glad to see ye. 
Holy king, but this is great! Now, now. 
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Sure, who’d ha’ thought it—An’ how are ye, 
Frank? Let’s look at ye. Aw, jist the 
same; jist the same. Man alive! But 
come away; come away home till ye see 
Sarah. Eh? You've been to see her? 
Well, divil cares; come again; come on, I 
tell ye.” Excitedly John pulled at Frank’s 
arm. ‘ Well, come somewhere else, then; 
for, dang me, if I let ye go till I have a 
talk wi’ ye!” 

They turned into a public house, found a 
private bar, settled themselves in a quiet 
corner behind atable. John ordered drink, 
gin for himself (sure sign of deterioration 
in an Irishman), whisky for Frank; lit his 
pipe, sprawled his elbows over the table, 
and went on talking. 

He also had changed, and for the worse, 
Frank found; but not so wofully as had 
Sarah. He still kept nis appearance of 
health, his ruddy color and freshness of 
cheek and eye. He was dressed decently 


in an old tweed suit—it had done duty of 
Sundays in the old days, Frank remem- 
bered—brown hat and heavy boots; across 


his waistcoat dangled a slim gold chain— 
another relic of old decency—and a red 
cotton handkerchief was knotted round his 
neck; it was still the old John Butler, yet 
all over him had wandered the hand of 
change. He was puffy below the eyes, 
tremulous of hand and lip; his look was 
somewhat furtive, his voice not quite so 
honest in its ring, his laugh but an echo of 
the old hearty bellow. No longer did he 
swing carelessly along, he slouched; he 
looked older, grayer, lazier, might have 
been cleaner, smoked vile tobacco, smelt 
horribly of gin. Yet the old John was still 
there, the old, good-natured, blustering John; 
grip still like a vise, heart sound as a bell, 
laugh and voice ringing out noisily, his tor- 
rent of speech as impetuous as ever. Tor- 
rent? It was Niagara itself that swamped 
Frank, sitting there beyond the marble- 
topped table. 

And truly then, if ever, was John’s tongue 
to be excused. So much had happened, so 
long a time gone; there was such a power 
to say. Three years, three whole long 
years: and then to meet his old friend 
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Frank in the streets of London. Think of 
that, sir! There in London town itself. 
Man alive! Who’d have dreamt, three 
years ago, that this blessed night the two of 
them would be sitting in a London public 
house, and Inishrath be empty, and the 
fields a wilderness. Ah, it made him wild 
to think of that, made him long to cut the 
throat of every landlord in the world. The 
divils; the black-hearted divils! To turn 
them out like ducks from a turf-house, and 
that before the ould man had grass on his 
grave; to persecute them, threaten them. 
But sure Frank knew; sure Sarah had told 
him, or the uncle had written? No. Then 
let Frank listen: and hammering the table, 
whacking his hands, wagging his finger in 
Frank’s face, hissing scorn, breathing venge- 
ance, damnation, John poured out the story 
of his wrongs. 

It took long to tell, brought great beads 
on John’s brow, gave Frank no little amuse- 
ment, if but small surprise; came to an end 
at last and gave place to the story of that 
last dread day in Inishrath, its heart-break- 
ings, trials. 

“Aw, Frank, man, ’twas hell itself. I 
thought I’d die dead. To see the fields, 
an’ the trees, an’ the lake; to see the 
house yonder, an’ it empty, an’ could, an’ 
cheerless ; to turn one’s back on it all, an’ 
bid it good-by, an’ go cryin’ down to the 
shore; an’ to hear the wailin’ o’ the women, 
an’ the sobbin’ o’ the men; an’ the hands 
all out, an’ ivery one callin’ good-by; an’ 
the hearts dead in us, Frank, knowin’ that 
niver, niver we’d see them, or the fields, or 
anythin’, again; an’ then to step into the 
cot an’ sail away, away, away—Aw, Frank, 
me son, ’twas worse nor the death-grip itself. 
It nearly kilt us dead. Aw, poor Sarah, an’ 
poor Nan; the sight o’ them was ojus, sob- 
bin’, sobbin’, moanin’, moanin’, callin’ out: 
‘Aw, good-by, good-by, good-by’. . . . But 
it all passed,”’ said John, and drew his cuff 
across his eyes; then quickly went on with 
a realistic, and at times amusing, account 
of the journey to Greenore; the perilous 
passage across the great, blue ocean (so 
John called it); the long, wonderful ride 
from Holyhead to London; the blank days 
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of bewilderment that awaited them outside 
the gates of Euston ; the search for lodgings, 
work; the struggles here, fights there, dis- 
appointments onallsides. If it hadn’t been 
for the trifle brought with them from the 
sale of the furniture, only for Nan’s luck in 
getting work, only for the odd jobs that 
came to Sarah, God knows they’d have 
been among the worms long ago. As for 
himself, said John; then paused, shook his 
head, suddenly stretched his hand toward 
Frank across the table. 

“Lay it there, me son,” said he, “ for 
writin’ that letter. ’Twas grand, as good a 
piece of English as I iver read. ’Twas so. 
Lay it there; an’ God bless ye for it.” 

“It was nothing, John; nothing at all. I 
was distressed I could do no more. But I 
hope,” said Frank, “it did some good— 
brought some luck your way, John?” 

Again John shook his head. 

‘*Naw,”’ said he, “ it didn’t—not a stroke. 
It’s useless, I tell ye, Frank Barry,” cried 
John, and smote the table; “it’s useless me 
tryin’. They won’t have me; won’t look at 
me; won’t read what I bring them; won’t 
throw sixpence in me way. Aw, sirs, what 
I’ve been through! Aw, sirs, sirs.” John 
leaned head on hand, mournfully sat staring 
at his empty glass. ‘What I’ve been 
through!” he mumbled. ‘What I’ve en- 
dured!” 

Frank laughed silently; then: 

“Yes; you’ve been through a great deal, 
no doubt, John. I’m quite sure you've 
tried your hardest. Still—” Frank paused 
very deliberately. John looked at him. 

‘Well, finish the word, Frank Barry.” 

“T can’t help thinking, John, that some- 
where in London there must be work wait- 
ing for you, waiting just for the finding. It 
seems so strange—’”’ 

That was enough for John. 

‘Ay, it does.” Almost fiercely he spoke, 
his face pushed across the table. ‘It 
seems mighty strange. That’s what more 
than you’s said, Frank Barry. That’s what 
Sarah’s told me till I’m sick o’ hearin’ it. 
That’s what Ted Ross ’s always throwin’ 
at me.” 

“Ted Ross!” 
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“Ay, Ted Ross,” continued John, nor 
paused to read the surprise in Frank’s eyes ; 
“that’s what Ted Ross is always sayin’, 
too. Asif I hadn’t tried, hadn’t wore the 
boots off me feet, hadn’t tramped the length 
an’ breadth o’ ‘London. Listen to me, 
Frank Barry; listen well to me,” said John, 
and forthwith began the story of his adven- 
tures in quest of work. 

It was long, pitiful, very true. The man 
had really tried ; walked weary miles, waited 
weary hours, endured many rebuffs, disap- 
pointments; done most things that mortal 
can to bring work to his hands. And only 
seldom had it come; for quite impossible 
was it for John Butler ever to button his 
coat on any one but himself. There was 
the difficulty. John’s intentions were good, 
his efforts heroic; always remained himself, 
a big, soft-handed, blathering Irishman, one 
who wanted work yet loathed it, spoke one 
thing and meant the other, said he was this 
and looked that. So the many refused his 
services; and the few who accepted soon 
repented. He tried carrying a hod one day, 
and came home to dinner. For a whole 
morning he drove a van, then let the horse 
fall and smash his knees. Some one, after 
much trouble, got him a post as tram-car 
driver; and John the first morning was late, 
the second late, the third dismissed. Like 
that it was all through the record. He 
spent a week in finding something, an hour 
or less in losing it. Thirty shillings (no 
less) lured him out one morning, dwindled 
quick to five, came home at night to Sarah 
as sixpence earned in holding a horse. And 
for the rest, there he sat, after six months 
of London, as empty of pocket, idle of hand, 
hopeless of real endeavor as ever he had 
been on the shores of Inishrath. It was 
piteous, thought Frank Barry; piteous but 
inevitable. 

‘So that’s how things stand, John,” said 
Frank at last. 

** That’s it, Frank; there’s the whole truth 
for ye.” 

“And you’re doing nothing, earning 
nothing?” 

‘“Not a blessed halfpenny, Frank; not 
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“And what do you mean to do?” 

“Do? Is it that ye ask me, Frank 
Barry, after all l’ve said? Do! Great 
king, what more can I do? Haven’t I been 
tellin’ ye?” 

“T know, John. And meantime how do 
you spend your days?” 

John’s eyes dropped. 

“Aw, slitherin’ about—tryin’ for a job 
somewhere—goin’ here an’ there.” 

“TI know,” said Frank again; then 
quickly, “Are there any clubs about this 
neighborhood, John?” 

Up came John’s eyes. 

‘Clubs? Why d’ye ax me that? Has 
any one been tellin’ ye? Aw, be jabers, 
Frank,” said John, leaning forward, his face 
aflame with sudden eagerness, “but ye 
must come to hear us. It’s the powerfullest 
place in the world. There’s men there 
could knock Gladstone into a cocked hat. 
Niver did ye hear such speakin’. Whoo-o/ 
Some nights you’d think the roof’d fly. 
Listen to me, Frank. T’other night I was 
in fine fettle. Man, the words streamed 
from me. I was ready for anything. A 
chap got up an’ contradicted me, called me 
names, said I was only a blusterer, an’ all 
the rest. Aw,” cried John, opening his 
arms, “I jist snapped me jaws at him—an’ 
he was gone, wiped out as clean as if the 
flure had gaped for him. ... But you’ll 
come wi’ me, sometime, Frank? Ye will?” 

“All right, John,” answered Frank, “I'll 
come. But, tell me, does Sarah know you 
go to these places?” 

‘** Why, to be sure, to be sure, Frank.” 

“And she doesn’t object?” 

John pushed out his lips, rubbed his chin, 
slyly looked across at Frank. 

“You'd be the divil at axin’ questions, 
Frank, me boy,” said he. “Is there ever 
another you’d be wishful to put to me?” 

“ Plenty, John,” answered Frank with a 
smile. ‘“Here’s another: What brought 
Ted Ross to London?” 

“Nan,” said John simply; and, hearing 
the word, Frank flushed, laid down his pipe, 
and sat fingering its stem. “Ay,” John 


went on, “that’s the answer, surely. But 
Eh?” 


sure ye know that yourself, Frank? 
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Frank nodded. 

“Aw, to be sure. Niver was the like o’ 
Ted in this world. He sticks to things like 
a bulldog. Twenty times ye might fling 
him through the dure, an’ twenty times he’d 
come marchin’ back. It’s wonderful. 
Night an’ day he strove to keep Nan from 
comin’; night an’ day he begged her to stay 
wi’ him.” 

“And she wouldn’t?” said Frank, look- 
ing up. 

‘““Naw. She wouldn’t have him, wouldn’t 
promise him; ’d hardly speak to him.” 

“Ah?” 

“’Twas hard to understand her,” John 
went on, speaking slowly and softly, cheek 
in hand, eyes on table. ‘God knows, the 
sight of her nearly broke the heart in me. 
She mooned an’ moped, an’ sighed an’ 
cried, an’ went about the house like a ghost, 
an’ the eyes in her face just like two black 
beads. An’ Sarah’d talk an’ talk, an’ I’d 
try to humor her at times, an’ Ted ’d come 
night after night. But ’twas all no use, no 
use at all.” 

Frank stretched out and gripped John by 
the wrist. 

“Tell me, John,” said he in a straining 
voice. ‘ Was this three years ago?” 

“Ay. ’Twas, Frank. Och, it was.” 
Frank drew back his hand. “Aw, ’twas a 
pity o’ the crature, an ojus pity. She took 
things powerful to heart. You’d think that 
after a while. she’d forget things—an’ tire 
o’ things—an’ lift her head again—an’ listen 
to Ted an’ us all. You'd think that. But 
no. She was niver the same again—niver. 
She’s not herself yet. If ye met her, Frank, 
you’d hardly know her. Not that I'd be 
sayin’ a word agin her, not one. God 
knows, that’d be far from me. She’s the 
best girl iver left Ireland; there’s not her 
like in London this minute. Off she goes 
ivery mornin’, an’ there she sits the whole 
blessed day, stitchin’ an’ stitchin’; an’ ivery 
Saturday home she brings all she’s earnt, 
ivery penny of it. . . . What’d we do with- 
out her?” moaned John. ‘What, in God’s 
name, ’d become of us, only for her? Sup- 
pose she’d marry Ted, or—?” 

Frank raised his eyes. 
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“Ts there a chance of that, John?” 

“H’m!” John shook his head. “I 
dunno. I’d be glad, in a way, if I could 
think it. Ted deserves her; ay, if she was 
twice Nan he deserves her. Think of all 
he’s done. Think o’ leavin’ his good pros- 
pects in the ould country an’ comin’ here to 
. Slave like a nigger at the docks, an’ live in 
a bit of a room, an’ half starve himself. 
Aw, it’s wonderful,” cried John; “it’s 
astonishing.” 

John paused and began filling his pipe. 
Frank sat drumming his fingers on the rim 
of his glass; suddenly twisted round and 
rested both elbows on the table. 

“You must all have thought me a pretty 
scoundrel, John,” he said. “ You must have 
wished often enough you could lay hands 
on me?” 

John looked at him. 

“Eh? What’s that? When?” he asked. 

“Why, three years ago—the time you’ve 
been speaking of, John. Ah, you needn’t 
pretend. I know it. I was a scoundrel. 
It would have served me right had you fol- 
lowed me and twisted my neck.” 

‘“ Aw, Lord, no!” interrupted John. 
“Lord of Heaven, no! Sure, we knew 
well enough.” 

‘But it would, I tell you,” cried Frank; 
“T say it would. It was all my fault. 
Listen to me, John. Before heaven, it was 
the proudest moment of my life when Nan 
chose me that night; and I would have 
married her only—only—” 

There came to Frank Barry, even there 
in that garish public house, another golden 
opportunity, another moment of good im- 
pulse. TZe// John all, something whispered 
to him, ted] him you are married; then go 
home, this very night, and bare your heart to 
Marian. Tell, went the voice: and Frank 
hesitated—wavered—cowed. 

“John, I couldn’t,” he said with a wave 
of his hand; “I couldn’t. There were— 


other things to be considered. I wasn’t 
quite free. I wasn’t—” He stopped with 
a quick gesture of disgust. “I can’t ex- 
plain,” he cried. “I can’t. There were 
other things: that’s all.” 

Frank snatched at his glass. John broke 
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into expostulation. Frank had taken his 
words in the wrong way. He hadn’t been 
hinting, hadn’t been blaming Frank. It 
had all been Nan’s foolishness. Ted was 
the kind of man for Nan. Frank was a 
scholar and a gentleman. 

“Look here, John,” said Frank; “ you’re 
only making matters worse. Drop the 
subject, like a good man.” 

“But, Frank, ye must hear me. Sure, 
you’re all wrong. Now, now, jist a word.” 

“Not one,” answered Frank. “Not a 
word.” 

“But, Frank, me son—” 

“John, be quiet!” 

“ Aw, very well, me boy. Jist as ye like.” 

John fell silent for a minute; then, a 
fresh pipe going freely, and a replenished 
glass standing dutifully by his elbow, started 
anew; tried this topic and that; at last 
made play round the wonders of London. 

Ah, London was the place, sirs; the eye 
of the world it was. The man that hadn’t 
seen it, John affirmed, hadn’t lived. Some 
things he regretted, many things were 
bitter; for all that, London was the place 
for John. It gripped you, opened its arms 
and just hugged you to itself. You hated 
it one day; loved it the next. It was so 
full of wonders. There was such a power 
to see. Never was he tired of the streets. 
*‘ Listen to the roar of it,’’ said John, turn- 
ing his head for a moment. “ Look at the 
crowds, an’ the shops, an’ the glitter of it 
all. Man, it’s wonderful. Think o’ the 
size of it, a whole countryside o’ houses. I 
watched an ould crow flyin’ over it th’ 
other day, an’ begob it made me laugh. 
Think o’ the bewilderment of it, strayed 
away from some hillside or other, an’ it 
bein’ fired at wi’ all the smoke from all the 
chimbleys. An’ then to stand on one o’ 
the bridges an’ look here and there. Sure 
as day, Frank, the first night I did that, 
*twas the sky I thought had come down an’ 
all the stars were rushin’ about. An’ then 


the people, the tribes an’ tribes o’ them— 
millions swarmin’ the streets all day, mil- 
lions sittin’ at home at night, millions all 
asleep "bout the same time, an’ only one 
big roof, ye might say, over them all. 


Aw, 
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man, man,” said John, with a solemn shake 
of the head; “man alive, I wonder what 
the angels above’d be thinkin’ of it all.” 

“T wonder, indeed,” laughed Frank 
rising. ‘ And I wonder what they’re think- 
ing of us, sitting here at this time of the 
night.” 

“ Ay,” said John; “it’s themselves must 
have sprees. Well, we’ve had a bully 
evenin’, Frank, me boy,” said John, as, a 
few minutes later, he stood holding Frank’s 
hand at the corner of East Street; ‘a bully 
evenin’, an’ God be good to ye, me son, an’ 
thank ye for your company. But, you’ll 
come again soon, won’t ye? You’ll promise, 
now? That’s right. Good-night, me boy.” 

“ Good-night, John.” Frank turned, 
walked a step, stopped. ‘ John,” he called, 
“John. Look here. I wouldn’t send Sarah 
again to see me at my place. It’s hardly 
the thing, you know, and I’m out a great 
deal, and usually very busy. If you want 
anything, write and I’ll come. You under- 
stand, don’t you?” 

“ Aw, to be sure. All right, me boy; all 
right.” And, with a wave of his arm, John 
turned for the wastes of East Street. 

But Frank started for the gardens of 
Camberwell; and one Ted Ross, standing 
on the opposite pavement, saw him go. 


Marian was asleep when Frank reached 
home. He stood looking at her a moment; 
then stole round the bed-foot, and bent over 
the boy’s cot. Rosy and chubby, the child 
lay in its sweet peacefulness, a hand nestled 
beneath its curls, the other lying softly on 
the white counterpane. “ Dear little man,” 
said Frank within himself; “my sweet little 
man.” He moved away, turned up the 
light, and Marian awoke. 

‘Oh, it’s you, Frank. How late you are.” 

“Yes, dear. It is late. It’s disgraceful, 
I know. But dad would keep me; and 
then I went for a stroll and met some one. 
Who do you think it was, Marian? Why, 
the husband of the very woman who called 
here one night a while ago. And sucha 
story he told me; such a rigmarole! But 
never mind now; go to sleep, and I'll tell 
you in the morning.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE story, which, over the breakfast- 
table next morning, Frank told Marian, and 
which, early in the days that followed, he 
repeated for the benefit of Rab Lindsay 
and the dad, was, from some points of view, 
not uninteresting. It was clever, spon- 
taneous, told with gusto and humor, and 
through it the figure of John Butler—John 
tramping London for work, carrying a hod, 
driving a tram-car, John slithering along 
the pavements, holding forth at clubs and 
meetings—marched boldly, coat-tails flying, 
hands darting, voice blundering and rolling ; 
as fine a piece of caricature, indeed, as ever 
whirled shillalah upon the stage. 

And it was of John only, one need hardly 
say, that Frank spoke. No mention was 
there of the home in East Street, of Sarah, 
or Nan, or Ted; of course not. It is 
obvious that no necessity existed for such 
mention; it is equally obvious that for 
Frank Barry to go blundering adown the 
paths of deception was no longer to be 
expected of him. He was now too clever 
for that, too much at his ease. He had 
outlived the period when panic was likely 
to shake from his fingers the key of the 
skeleton cupboard. He had won some 
skill in the art of not seeing the other 
things, the suppressed things, the things 
that stood nearest the gate of his mind; 
stood there, each in its own little chamber, 
with John Butler, or another, playing de- 
ceptive antics before the door, ready at the 
merest beckoning to glide forth into the 
clear light of thought. He could close his 
eyes now upon these and forget them; or, 
when occasion served, could summon and 
view them without great concern. He felt 
secure, in short; no longer afraid. Sarah, 
his enemy, she of the wiles, was nobbled. 
John was friendly. All was well, and 
promising well, between him and Marian. 
No need was there now to do more or less 
than be his old self, be happy with wife 
and friends; and, for the rest, give oc- 
casional thought to those other things— 
the things concerning Sarah and her wiles, 
for instance, or John and his disclosures, 
or Nan and her pitiful history. 
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Nan, and her story? Ah, here was some- 
thing that called for more than an occa- 
sional thought, that deserved, indeed, and 
demanded very constant attention. Nearest 
of all was Nan to the gate, oftenest beckoned 
forth. At all times of the day, in the deep 
watches of the night, while he worked, or 
talked with Marian, or sported with the 
boy, there was Nan, all her pitiful story 
deep in her eyes—a melancholy figure. 

And all for him, thought Frank Barry. 
Yes, and all because of him, came the 
afterthought. He had plucked back the 
veil, taught her love, and in the teaching 
won her heart; then, without a word, had 
slunk away and left her to misery. He 
had said: She will forget, in a month or two 
all will be well with her again; and, be- 
hold, it was himself who had forgotten and 
Nan who had remembered! She had pined, 
lived dark days of sorrow, had said: Some 
day, maybe, he will come. And he never 
came, hardly gave her a thought all through 
those dark days. She has forgotten me now, 
he had said; and again, She is married 
now. And she had not forgotten, had not 
married; rather, had stood there on the 
hillside (how clearly he saw her!), straining 
her eyes across the waters, sobbing her 
heart out, day by day growing paler and 
more hopeless. “ God knows, the sight of 
her nearly broke the heart in me. She moaned 
and moped, and sighed and cried... .” 

And all for him, Frank Barry! What 
had he done, who was he, that a woman 
should so sacrifice herself for his sake? 
He was not worth it. God knows he was 
not; still, could he be else than glad at 
thought of it? Even if it were cruel, wrong, 
could he be other than glad? Nan had 
loved him, had kept faithful to her love; 
was—yes, he knew it—was faithful still, 
even at that very hour. He knew it. “ She 
was never the same again, never. She's not 
the same yet. If ye met her, Frank, you'd 
hardly know her.” 

Not know Nan? Just try him, John 
Butler! Yes, and he should be tried; 


sooner or later, he and Nan should come 
face to face, and he should see for himself, 
speak for himself. 
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It was usually about this point that Frank 
Barry used to cease rambling, fall grave, 
and tell himself that, as became a respect- 
able married man and father of a family, 
it behoved him to be careful. It was all 
very well to be sentimental, to have his 
little flings of regret and emotion; let him 
be quite clear, nevertheless, that neither 
sentiment nor emotion was likely just here 
to serve him wisely. Rather, it was com- 
mon sense he needed, that and a clear view 
of things. And common sense told him 
plainly that, in the clear view of things, 
these ramblings and vaporings might soon 
result in his making somewhat of a fool of 
himself. He must be very careful. Nan 
Butler was no longer anything in the world 
to him. Marian now was his all and all; 
and Nan Butler, let sentiment gush as it 
might, must stand outside the pale. He 
had cared for her once; now he did not, 
and must not. All that was dead and 
buried; and if, as it seemed, she still re- 
membered and hoped—well, ’twas pity, but 
not to be helped. Such considerations 
must not now for a moment blur that clear 
view of things. He might see her, help 
her perhaps to higher and better things; 
but clearly must he make it understood that 
only motives of friendship and duty... 
Enough of that! Let him put the matter 
plainly and have done. 

Over there in East Street, so Frank Barry 
put the matter to himself, Nan Butler was 
pining, moping, wasting; and this she was 
doing in the delusion—yes, he must face 
it—that he, Frank Barry, was unmarried 
and might one day come to claim her. He 
knew it was so; and in face of that knowl- 
edge his duty lay clear as daylight. Nan 
must be undeceived, saved from herself ; 
and he must save her. He must see the 
girl; then very gently kill her hopes and de- 
lusions, then by way of reparation offer help 
and sympathy to her and hers. It was his 
duty and he must do it ; he owed reparation 
and he must pay it. Only (and here you 
can picture Frank wagging a cautious finger 
at himself), he must be careful, discreet, 
firm, keep sentiment down with a strong 
hand. He must say nothing about Marian 
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(of course not), or of his present ways of 
life ; time enough, he was sure, when Nan 
was married and Sarah no longer wily, to 
speak of these things. And he must be 
discreet with Marian. And he must keep 
wide of Sarah and the home in East Street. 
And he must only see Nan once or twice. 
And he must see her very soon. 

Yes, he must see her very soon, said 
Frank ; so not many days after the time of 
his meeting John, turned his feet, cautiously 
and directly, once more for the wilds of 
Walworth and tried for a meeting with Nan. 

He met difficulties. The getting away 
from home and Marian offered few; a con- 
venient headache throbbing for fresh air, 
an aching back and sluggish circulation de- 
manding immediate exercise, the various 
calls of business, these and their like came 
readily as excuses and with Marian were 
always effectual. But the meeting with 
Nan, which of necessity implied many re- 
strictions, was not managed so simply. It 
was just, so he told himself, as if fate—fate, 
forsooth—had willed them not to meet, or 
Nan was avoiding him, or some one keeping 
her away; for though he watched patiently 
(ah, the weariness of the vigil !) at the corner 
of East Street and spent hours (ah, the in- 
dignity of the going !) in furtive wanderings 
along its pavements, though, time and 
again, he saw the tram-cars unload at Cam- 
berwell Gate, and constantly altered the 
hour of his coming, not once during many 
nights had he even sight of her. Did she 
never come out shopping? How and when 
did she return from work? Had fate de- 
creed that they were not to meet ? he would 
ask himself, as dolefully he wended home- 
ward; then suddenly, at thought of next 
time, would step out briskly—step out for 
home and Marian. And so for long enough 
the spring nights went. 

He saw friends now and then. Sarah 
he met several times, carrying paraffin oil 
in a bottle, or beer in a jug, or firewood in 
her apron; and Sarah would smirk and offer 
her hand, and invite him in, and show fullin 
her face the knowledge of what brought 
him to East Street. ‘Come in, now,” she 
said, one night, gripping Frank’s sleeve ; 
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“come, I’ve something to show ye.” And 
Frank once again climbed the narrow stair, 
and sat him down in the stuffy room; and 
once again was the comedy of the other 
room played for his hearing and benefit. 
* Aren’t ye comin’ in, I say?” cried Sarah. 

“No, no,” went the other voice. And 
down the stairs Frank stumbled, his ears 
burning and something like shame in his 
eyes. But he had vowed to see Nan. 

John also he met more than once; and al- 
ways was John just as effusive, as tight in 
the grip, as malodorous of breath as ever. 
“*Won’t ye be comin’ in?” John would 
shout, and lurch on the pavement, “ Arrah, 
come on, man, come away wi’ ye. Sure 
they'll be all at home, Sarah, an’ Nan, an’ 
mebbe Ted himself. What! you'll not? 
Arrah, what in blazes ails ye, Frank? Is it 
too proud you’re gettin’? Well, see here, 
then,” John would go on, when Frank had 
satisfactorily explained ; ‘will ye be comin’ 
somewhere else, jist over the way to have a 
toothful for ould acquaintance’ sake? Eh? 
You'll not! Well, see here, then, you'll 
come to th’ other place. Come on, I’m tell- 
in’ ye, or, be the king, I’ll hit ye!” And off 
Frank would go, arm in arm with John, to 
spend a miserable hour listening to the 
jingle of pots, the rattle of dominoes, within 
the dreary walls of some third-rate club- 
house. And one night John waxed mighty 
on the wrongs of old Ireland; and all was 
sound and fury. 

Ted, too, Frank met in his wanderings, 
and met him often ; but Nan was never with 
him, and Ted not once so much as turned 
his eyes, but marched straight past, lips 
tight, face set, his whole manner a very les- 
son in contemptuousness. And Frank, hav- 
ing now no grudge against Ted, being 
anxious rather to play his friend, felt 
amused at first, then haughty in turn, last 
of all indignant. Who was this clodhopper, 
to treat him so? Who had the better right 
to walk that pavement : a gentleman and a 
scholar, or a lout and a blockhead? Oh, 
he owed Mr. Ted Ross a score or two. It 
was he who kept Nan away; he knew it 
was. He had poisoned her mind against 
him. He was dogging his steps, waiting to 
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do him harm. And who cared? Let the 
lout come on. Just wait till the very next 
time. 

How merciful was the dispensation that 
interposed something, even Nan herself, be- 
tween Ted and the terrors of that very next 
time. 

It happened quite by chance, as much 
sooner it might have happened had Frank 
followed Ted one night, or troubled to dis- 
cover how many and various are the ways 
of access through Walworth to East Street. 
Coming from town one evening, his omni- 
bus got blocked in that great meeting of ways 
which lies in front of the Elephant and 
Castle. Lowering his newspaper, he ran 
his eyes over the medley of vehicles that 
stood and massed behind the raised hand 
of a policeman; noticed here a face and 
there a face, glanced carelessly along the 
surging pavements, hada moment’s glimpse 
of hundreds of weary men and pale women, 
hundreds upon hundreds of them; and 
suddenly of one, a girl in black, who sat 
almost at his elbow on top of a tram-car. 

His heart leaped. He bent forward, 
peered hard, for dusk had come, at her 
face; then put his hands round his mouth 
and called softly: “Nan,” and louder, 
“Nan,” and louder still, “‘ Nan, Nan.” 

She turned, met his eyes; went pale to 
the lips, looked away. 

“Nan,” went Frank again; “ Nan, Nan.” 
She did not answer or look; and the next 
minute Frank was on the seat beside her. 

“* Why, what a chance, what-a lucky chance! 
Think of our meeting like this. The merest 
luck it was that I saw you. But how are 
you, Nan? Come, let me look at you.” 
Biting her lip, Nan turned her face. “ Ah, 
but you’re pale,” said Frank; then, in a mo- 
ment, ‘Ah, but I’m glad to see you, Nan; 
very, very glad.” Nan sat quite still; her 
eyes on her lap, one hand straining on the 
side-rail, the other pressed against her lips. 
“But haven’t you a word for me, Nan—just 
one? Come now ; look at me again and say 
you’re glad to see me.” Nan shook her 
head. “No! Ah, don’t be cruel, Nan. I 


know that I deserve nothing from you. 
Still—look here, Nan.” Frank leaned 


closer. ‘I’ve been trying to see you very 
often just lately. I’ve wandered about 
everywhere. I’ve missed you, I don’t know 
how. But I want to speak to you. I must. 
May I, Nan? It’s really about something 
important. I could sit by you here if you’d 
let me, and—” 

Nan raised her eyes quickly. 

“No, no,” she pleaded. “Not here. Not 
now.” 

“But why not?” asked Frank. “See, 
we’re moving at last, and you’ll only be 
plagued with me for a little while.” 

“No, no,” said Nan again. ‘“ Not now; 
I can’t, I can’t.” 

“Then, may I sit by you, Nan, and not 
talk; just sit by you a little way? Say yes, 
Nan.” 

“Ah, no, no. Not now.” 

“Not now? Then when? Tellme, Nan: 
When?” 

“T dunno.” How sweetly the old phrase, 
made musical by the old voice, fell upon 
Frank’s ear. “I dunno,” it went; “I 
dunno.” 

“‘ But I must see you, Nan,” he persisted in 
spite of it, and kept his eyes full on her face 
—her face, no longer, as he well saw, a glad 
picture of health and happiness, but drawn, 
weary, rigidly pale; “‘I reallymust. I want 
to explain. It concerns your happiness, 
Nan; believe me, it does. Come, tell me, 
Nan. If I must go, tell me when and where 
I can see you.” 

“Aw, I dunno,” moaned Nan again. 
“How can I?” 

“Then, may I fix the time and place ?” 
Frank continued. “I can meet you any- 
where, at any time. May I?” Nan did 
not answer ; only sat looking fixedly before 
her, a hand on her lips, her face still set 
and pale. ‘‘ Well, will this suit you?” asked 
Frank, and named hour and place. “ Will 
it, Nan? Remember, I want to explain.” 
No answer yet; but a flush tinged Nan’s 
cheeks, and her breath came quicker. ‘Ah, 
Nan, Nan, is there not even a word for me?”’ 
And at that Nan spoke. 

“ Very well,” she said. “I’ll—I’ll be there. 
But—aw, I dunno. What can ye have to 
say tome?” The flush on her cheek was 
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deepening ; words came broken and timor- 
ous. Frank touched her sleeve. 

‘“‘ Leave that till then,” said he. ‘ Mind, 
don’t forget.” Again he named hour and 
place; then moved to go. “And now I 
must be off,” he continued; “or have you 
changed your mind, Nan?” 

“No, no. Not now.” 

“Right; then I’m off. Good-by, Nan; 
rather, aw revoir.” Frank put out his hand ; 
Nan took it, raised her eyes, and flushed 
crimson. ‘Good-by, Nan.” 

** Aw, good-by, good-by”; and with the 
word, the moan and sob of them, like fire 
in his ear, Frank hurried from the car and 
took to the pavement. 

A stream of workers were hurrying home- 
ward, sweeping noisily and steadily against 
the fortunate few whose faces were turned 
for town and pleasure. Walworth Road 
was a long roar of traffic—rumbling omni- 
buses, jingling trams, crashing drays, jolt- 
ing vans; a long roar of toil and weariness, 
echoing back from the grim faces of the 
houses, catching up the tramp of the pave- 
ments, and swelling out above the roofs to- 
ward the calm-spreading sky. There were 
stars up there, a few shining out in their 
unspeakable serenity; below was a mad 
rush of lights, streaming right and left past 
the glare and flare of the shops. And there, 
the calm stars above him, the street’s hub- 
bub and dazzle beside him, walked Frank 
Barry, hearing only the moan of that “ good- 
by, good-by,” in his ears, and giving thought 
only to that pale-faced Nan, seeing her still, 
as for that little while he had seen her, 
white and thin, haggard and tired, lips 
trembling beneath her shabby black glove, 
eyes weary below her black-brimmed hat. 
It was pitiable, thought Frank. He could 
almost cry. How changed she was, how 
wofully changed! John was right; he had 
hardly known her. Was this the Nan of 
his memory, fresh, sweet-faced, clear-eyed 
Nan? Surely not. Yet he had known her, 
had seen the old Nan in her eyes, heard the 
old Nan in her voice. It was the same 
Nan; but ah, so changed! 

And all for him! Yet, surely he had not 
been the cause of all that, all that havoc of 
G—May 
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change. No; it was London; six months 
of poverty, toil, trouble, six months of Lon- 
don at its cruelest and worst. Think of 
Inishrath and then of East Street; place 
the old home beside those miserable lodg- 
ings ; contrast the old life and surroundings 
with the ways and beauties of Walworth, 
the gloom and reek of acity workroom. Yes; 
these had changed her. That, he thanked 
heaven, could not be laid to his charge. 

Yet, only for him she might never have 
left‘Ireland; might be now a happy woman, 
with the old face and ways, sitting even then 
by some cozy fireside. Only for him! And 
now, even now? Did she care for him 
still? Yes. Hehad read it in her manner, 
her face, her eyes; had heard it throb in 
that last “‘Good-by, good-by.” 

And all so hopeless. She must put him 
out of her life utterly. Everything had 
changed. She must forget him entirely and 
turn to Ted, even as he, Frank Barry, must 
forget her entirely... .. 

Forget? Bah! How could he forget ? 
Those days at Inishrath, that little while 
just gone; he must carry the memory of these 
to his grave. 

For all that, he must do his duty. He 
must speak to her frankly and boldly, tell 
her to forget him utterly. She must marry 
Ted—Ted—tTed. . . . And just there, that 
mood upon him, that thought marching with 
his feet, Frank raised his eyes, and there 
was Ted himself. 

Frank’s first impulse was to look away 
and pass; his second turned his steps and 
brought him in front of Ted. 

“‘Good-evening, Mr. Ross,’ said he with 
a nod. 

Ted stopped, looked surprised; recovered 
himself and nodded in turn. 

‘‘Good-evenin’,”’ said he. 

“Could I have just a word with you, Mr. 
Ross?” Frank wenton. “I’m on my way 
home, perhaps you could walk with me? 
I’ve something particular to say to you.” 

Ted returned Frank’s look steadily. He 
looked bigger, more muscular, more head- 
strong than ever. 

“T know,” said he. ‘An’ about what 
would this talk o’ yours be, Mr. Barry?” 
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* Come and hear,” said Frank, stepping 
from the pavement. And Ted followed 
him. 

They crossed the street and went down a 
turning which ran in the direction of Cam- 
berwell New Road. Side by side they 
walked, neither speaking. Presently, when 
the roar of the highway had died out, Frank 
turned his head. 

“Tt isn’t the first time, Mr. Ross, we’ve 
met in London, I believe?” said he in his 
airy way. 

“No,” answered Ted bluntly. “ It’s not.” 

**May I ask whether it’s your fault or 
mine,” Frank continued, “that we’ve met so 
often? ” 

“What d’ye mean?” 

“ Just what I say. Let me make it clear 
to you, however. In plain English, Mr. 
Ross, have you been watching me lately, 
spying upon me, in fact?” 

“T have,” answered Ted after a pause. 
“Yes, I have.” : 

“T thought so. And why have you, may 
I ask?” said Frank with a tilt of his head. 

Ted stopped. 

““Why?” he repeated. “ Ye ask me why? 
You!” he said with bitter emphasis. 

Frank walked on a step, turned, and 
nodded. 

“Yes; Zask.” 

Ted hooked his thumbs in the armholes 
of his waistcoat. 

“Look here, Mr. Frank Barry,” said 
he; “you’re a mighty clever gentleman an’ 
mighty innocent ; but I’d ask ye just this: 
D’ye mind somethin’ that happened about 
three years ago in a place called Inishrath? 
Eh?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Ye do. An’ yet ye have the face to 
stand there askin’ me why I keep an eye on 
ye? You,” said Ted, between his teeth, 
“that did your endeavors against me, that 
turned a girl from me an’ then flung her 
there; you ask me that, you that I niver 
trusted the width o’ me nail—an’ don’t 
now,” cried Ted, “ no, not the breadth of a 
hair.” He came closer to Frank. “ Aw, 
why didn’t I wring your neck that night 
when I had the chance?” he said. ‘ Why 


didn’t I knock the divilment out o’ ye once 
for all? *Twould ha’ been God’s mercy; 
*twould ha’ been God’s mercy!” 

Frank stood firmly on the pavement, 
hands clasped behind him and a smile on 
his face. 

“Goon,” he said. ‘“ Please keep on, Mr. 
Ross.” 

“Ay. Keep on. You an’ your sneers. 
Aw, ye divil! How can I keep me hands 
off ye?” 

“Don’t,” answered Frank. “It would 
be a pity. But remember one thing, Mr. 
Ross, this is not Inishrath.” 

“Ye needn’t tell me,” said Ted ; ‘an’ ye 
needn’t be afraid. The police aren’t goin’ 
to lay hands on me because o’ you—or till 
ye give me better cause. But see here.” 
Ted raised hishand. ‘As God’s me judge, 
an’ ye come between me and her again, or 
try to do her harm, I’ll have your blood, 
Frank Barry! Ye hear me? I say it be- 
fore God! Ye hear me, I say?” 

“‘ Clearly,” answered Frank ; then stepped 
and laid his hand on Ted’s arm. “Look 
here, Ted,” said he, “don’t be a fool, and 
don’t make yourself ridiculous in the streets, 
even if they do happen to be dark. Man 
alive, have sense. Don’t beachild. Listen 
to me. You'll never have the pleasure of 
shedding my blood. I'll never come be- 
tween you and your girl. I want to be your 
friend, and hers, and ’twas just to say so 
that I asked for a word with you to-night. 
Look here, my son,” Frank patted Ted’s 
sleeve, ‘“‘ try to understand that I’ve some- 
thing better in life to do than come poach- 
ing on your affairs. I’ve my own little 
world to keep spinning, I’ve my own—” 

Frank hesitated. In the impulse of the 
moment he had almost blurted the secret 
of wife and home. He paused in some 
confusion; then recovered himself and 
went on. 

“Never mind about that, however, just 
now. I’ve said enough, and you may take 
it or leave it. But,” Frank turned to go, 
“T’ll just add a last word or two. If by any 
chance you should meet me again, Mr. Ross, 
please remember that the pavement is pub- 
lic property, and try to treat me as a friend 























who wishes you nothing but well. Good- 
night to you.” And off marched Frank. 
But Ted stood pondering for a while; 
then turned and set out in Frank’s footsteps. 
And as he went, Ted’s thoughts were these : 
You may be my friend, Mr. Frank Barry, 
and you may wish me well, but I trust you 
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less than ever. What’s more, you’ve made 
me suspicious of you. What did you mean 
by your little world? Why did you stam- 
mer and get confused? Anyhow, maybe it 
would be no harm just to see what kind of 
a place you live in, and what number is on 
your door. 


( To be continued. ) 


HUMAN 


BY C. W. 


E have been lifted above a state of 
nature such as enslaved primitive 
men, our instincts and powers of 

all kinds have come under the influence of 
a high civilization. Our love of justice 
and liberty, benevolence, public order, and 
peace is natural and spontaneous. It is in 
part the victory of preceding generations, 
manifesting its fruit in our nature, together 
with intelligence, honesty, and honor, and 
all our best qualities. 

Who are our parents interests us deeply, 
not simply because they hand over to us 
their name, and it may be an inheritance in 
property, but also because they have given 
us our physical being with its promise of 
long life. The insurance company asks men 
questions bearing upon health, longevity, 
various traits of human nature, and why 
should not we be interested in the same 
animating queries? Our human nature was 
born before we were. It dates back to the 
sixth day, when God made man, but more 
particularly can we trace its genuine heredity 
from the moment when man fell, losing the 
character God gave him. Human nature is 
a factor we all have and it is always with 
us. Itis oldand yet it is ever new. Shake- 
speare seems almost to trifle with us when 
he says, 

The nature of his great offense is dead. 
How happy we could be if this were true, 
but the misfortune for us is that the nature 
and the offense still live. No man may be 
called to account in the general reckoning 
for the offense that has been settled, but his 
nature holds him as if he were in a vise. 
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He cannot escape from it any more than he 
can flee from himself. It is inborn and 
inherent, not acquired, and however ex- 
quisitely his human nature may be refined 
and polished, no man but a poet would have 
the daring to say, “‘ His nature is too noble 
for the world.” It is a sentiment that will 
not apply to man, because his human nature 
is inbred and the same stamp of decay and 
death is on us all. Our vitality, which 
endures for only threescore and ten, will 
be abated and at the end of the race human 
nature will quit the field because the natural 
world alone is human nature’s forum. 

Humanics is the science of human nature. 
Anything that pertains to humanity, the 
flesh and blood, its passions and aspirations, 
eating and sleeping, walking and talking, 
sickness and health, living and dying, youth, 
middle life, and old age, all belong to hu- 
manity, which is connected with the human 
mind, mysteriously but vitally related to the 
intellectual faculties and emotions, wedded 
for a time to immortality, and these lofty 
powers in turn seize the human nature and 
use it as a tenant does his house. 

“Man has been made a little lower than 
the angels” and this is his highest estate 
on the upper side of his life. 

“To be human is,” as Sir T. Elzot says, 
‘to be less than God.” How much less he 
does not say, but the man whose thoughts 
move logically can easily see how on the 
lower side it is dust made into human nature. 
The one man of earth whose life was 
adorned with the aureole of perfection took 
his human nature out of the world with him 
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when he went away, so that we are left with- 
out a completed and perfect type of it, after 
which all other phases may be made. It has 
never been electrotyped, so that one human 
nature can be said to be like every other hu- 
man nature. There istoo much individuality 
and independence inherent in the birthright 
of each man to justify us in expecting per- 
fection in its perplexing sameness. The 
variety is marvelous to behold, but here is 
where it is interesting and troublesome, a 
study which no man ever mastered, the 
most fascinating thing in the world, and the 
most provoking thing we encounter. Every 
man has it but no man knows himself well 
enough to tell just what it is in another 
man. It cannot be defined with accuracy 
or exactness. 

And yet we are obliged, if we do business 
at all, to do it with our own human _ nature, 
and the human nature of other men, which 
is always in the foreground. 

Dr. Coggshall once said to a class of 
students, “ Young men, after you have been 
among people for a while you will learn 
that human nature is a queer institution and 
it has never been abolished.” 

The tendency is to force human nature to 
be conventional, or, perhaps I should say 
professional, but that is too high an art for 
its tendencies and sluggishness. The simple 
reason may be offered that it was designed 
and constructed to be intensely practical 
always and everywhere. Anything else but 
this puts the stamp of affectation on one’s 
face and hands, tones of voice and facial 
expressions, causing one to appear not as a 
genius with a great mind, but as an affected 
simpleton whose mind has been stunted by 
folly. 

A man to be useful and successful must 
be practical. He must be familiar with his 
calling. If it is the law, he must have a 
knowledge of the law and human nature. 
If a preacher, he must have a knowledge of 
the Bible and human nature. Ifa physician, 
he must understand the anatomy of the 
human body. A capitalist should be ac- 
quainted with the money market and human 
nature. A wage-earner will find that a good 
insight into human nature will be second in 


value only to a knowledge of his trade. 
We cannot put too much emphasis on these 
relations of business to human nature, be- 
cause they have to do very largely with all 
of one’s exploits with men in whatever 
vocation or department of life one operates. 

The great variety in human nature com- 
plicates the task as we try to understand it. 
Perhaps we cannot master it. No person 
ever did and we cannot hope to. And yet 
one wants to know one’s self, to know his 
friend, the companion at his side, to under- 
stand the people around him, and especially 
to be acquainted with the people he must 
meet in the transaction of business, in the 
whirl of politics, and while discharging the 
duties of religion. We shall buy and sell, 
spend money and collect money, solicit 
subscriptions for a worthy cause, and give 
money to the needy and help to promote 
the public enterprises we love—we live and 
die, but human nature is in us and around 
us ail the while. It is weak in some people, 
strong in others; it is disagreeable at times 
and then pleasant ; now it is very bad and 
now it is very good. It presents us with a 
problem more difficult to solve than perpet- 
ual motion. With the Bible and Shake- 
speare in our hands, we still lack an explana- 
tion of what it is. As we find it in men 
and women, boys and girls, the explanations 
that come to us do not explain. Some new 
phases constantly appear. History records 
its deeds. Fiction, with its manufactured 
characters, deepens its mystery; music and 
oratory praise its virtues, while the criminal 
courts and prisons proclaim its vices. 

Our knowledge of human nature must be 
limited like our knowledge of the human 
mind. An eminent governor of a great 
commonwealth had served his full term of 
office with honor to himself and his party. 
He had been banqueted everywhere and 
applauded in public assemblies and on the 
streets in towns and cities, up to the very 
day he retired from office. When he saw 
his successor inaugurated, he said, “‘ I went 
to the station to take the train for my rural 
home and to my surprise when I looked 
around before going into the car, there were 
just three negroes that had come down to 




















the station to say good-by and see me off, 
and they came through an alley.” But 
such is human nature. ‘To-day it applauds 
the man that is in, to-morrow it ignores the 
same man who is out.” This is the carping 
of the cynic, but it is hardly true. The 
applause is bestowed on the office and the 
officer is the object when he is in. When 
he is out, the office is perpetuated in the 
person of a new officer, and everything, even 
the applause of the multitude, is transferred 
to him. It is a compliment to humanity 
that the masses can distinguish between the 
office and the man. This, however, does 
not account for the freaks of human nature. 

Phrenology has named every bump and 
spot on man’s head in its efforts to trace 
the lines of his character, and with the 
fund of scientific and practical information 
thus gathered, phrenologists have formed a 
science to their pleasing. With it asa guide 
they think man should be able to understand 
human nature. While it doubtless is a con- 
tribution to the sum total of human knowl- 
edge, it does not furnish man with the secret 
of achieving success in business ventures, 
nor has it solved the problem between 
capital and labor, or equipped the church of 
God with new ability to answer the objections 
human nature makes to religion. 

The man who seems to succeed for a time 
with all classes of people is the demagogue. 
He is in business and politics, the church 
and the professions, his kind is found every- 
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where, and never so numerous as in this 
generation. He aims to please all men. 
He drinks whisky as a beverage and signs 
the temperance pledge between drinks. 
He is the friend of Jesus Christ among 
orthodox believers and his enemy among 
free-thinkers. He advocates free trade when 
eating with free-traders and denounces them 
and their theory at the banquet of protec- 
tionists. This is one kind of man, who 
seems to think that he knows human nature 
weil enough to conjure with it for profit and 
success in his enterprises. The demagogue 
is sure to be despised and destroyed, and 
this will happen when the evolution of his 
different types is complete, so that he may 


be studied as a badly warped species of 


human nature. 
But what is one to do, if he is ambitious 
to win in business, when he cannot with 


effect use the arts of the demagogue, the - 


science of the phrenologists, and if no book 
or man can teach him a full knowledge of 
human nature? The answer is simple and 
plain: just go to work in good earnest at 
your task in life and do the best you can. 
Improve your mind, be sincere and honest, 
enterprising and industrious. A wise man 
said to an author who had written his first 
book, “If you wait till you can write a per- 
fect book before publishing, you will never 
write one,” so if you wait till you obtain a 
perfect knowledge of human nature before 
you begin, you will never do any business. 


THE PRODUCTION OF FINE PEARLS. 


BY A. DASTRE. 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” FROM THE FRENCH ‘‘ REVUE DES DEUX MONDES.”’ 


" HE luxury of fine pearls comes from 
the Orient. From time immemorial 
they were there considered the equal 

of the most beautiful precious stones. Their 

use was slowly propagated in the western 
world in the train of the conquests of Alex- 
ander and the establishment of Roman 
domination. 

Ancient pearls came from the Indian Ocean, 
the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf. Thus 


it is easily explained that the Asiatics, the 
Persians, and the Egyptians were acquainted 
with them first. They spread successively 
among the neighboring peoples. 

It is the same regions and the same oys- 
ter banks which are exploited to-day and 
furnish the most beautiful pearls. This ex- 
ploitation, for various reasons, has almost 
always been limited and regulated. Among 
ancient fisheries those of Ceylon are the 
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most celebrated ; they are situated upon the 
eastern coast of the island. The govern- 
ment of English India has for a long time 
watched and controlled them and draws 
from them an important profit. 

In the Persian Gulf, upon the coast of 


Arabia, the Bahrein Islands have been the. 
seat of pearl fisheries for centuries. The, 


annual value of their harvest is estimated 
at almost a million dollars. 

To these ancient fisheries have been add- 
ed those that geographic discoveries have 
successively made known in different parts 
of the world. They are rarely outside of 
the tropical region, for it is only in warm 
seasons that the pearl oyster can develop and 
prosper. The most fertile beds of Africa 
are those of the Red Sea. Farther south 
agglomerations of pearl oysters are found at 
the Comoro Islands and near Zanzibar. 

Since the discovery of America fisheries 
have been established in the Antilles, on 
the coasts of the Gulf of Paria, and in Mar- 
guerita Island, which takes its name from 
the pearls (margarita) that itfurnishes. On 
the Pacific coast, in Peru and Columbia, 
there are very prosperous fisheries, and the 
pearls of Panama, in particular, are among 
the most highly prized. Other fisheries 
which existed at the time of Cortez along 
the Gulf of California, in Mexico, are now 
in full activity. 

Oceanic fisheries are not less numerous. 
The most prosperous are those of Australia, 
within the great reef. The pearl harvest in 
1882, the last year for which we have sta- 
tistics, yielded $341,250. In the Sandwich 
Islands, New Guinea, and the Philippines 
the pearl oyster is also exploited. Finally, 
France possesses, at the Gambier Islands, 
but especially at Tahiti and the Tuamotu 
Islands, immense fisheries, which, however, 
bring little to French commerce and noth- 
ing to the government. 

The mollusk which produces the pearl 
type, and which has many points of resem- 
blance with the ordinary oyster, is not a 
true oyster for the naturalist classifier. It 
belongs to a related genus, the genus avicula. 
Its specific name is Me/eagrina margaritafera. 
It is commonly called pintadina. It may 


be described as a rather regular oyster whose 
two valves are equally curved and almost 
equal in size. 

Two varieties of these mollusks are dis- 
tinguished, which are differentiated by their 
size and, from the commercial standpoint, 
by the quality of their products. One of 
them is the large pintadina, which may 
reach a diameter of nearly twelve inches 
and a weight of twenty-two pounds; the 
other, Meéleagrina radiata, is the small pin- 
tadinaor linga. Its diameter rarely reaches 
five inches and its weight is from three and 
one half to seven ounces. Both these mol- 
lusks are encountered in the seas of 
India and China, but the small pintadina 
makes its home more especially in the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Red Sea, the waters of the 
Antilles, and at the north of Australia. It 
is the large pintadina which preponderates 
in the rest of Malaysia and upon the east- 
ern coast of Africa. The two varieties may 
produce pearls equally fine but it is the 
large pintadina which furnishes the most 
beautiful nacre, or mother of pearl. 

The history of nacre is inseparable from 
the history of the pearl. The pearl oyster 
is sought for both of these products, pre- 
cious in different degrees. If the shell does 
not contain pearl, and this happens three 
times out of four, the nacre always remains; - 
the fisherman has not entirely lost his labor. 
The nacre forms the inner lining of the 
test and represents at least four fifths of its 
weight. 

Each shell of the pintadina is lined with 
a membranous and rather slight lamina, 
which fits exactly, although loosely, and 
which goes a little beyond the edge of the 
shell. It envelops the body of the animal 
as a mantle and is called the mantle, or pal- 
lium. The relation of the mantle to the 
test is an exceedingly intimate one. The 
mantle is in reality the matrix of the shell ; 
it produces and repairs it. 

It is also the mantle which, in the opinion 
of most naturalists, produces pearls. Ac- 
cording to them the pearl, like the shell, is 
a secretion of the pallial organ. This isthe 
assertion repeated by all classic authors. 
Everywhere is found this comparison of the 























shell and the pearl, considered as common 
productions of the same organ. The ma- 
terial is the same, phosphate and carbonate 
of lime mixed with an organic substance, 
conchiolin; the workman is the same, the 
mantle. The formation is only a little dif- 
ferent, the material being disposed in con- 
centric zones in the pearl, while in the test 
the layers are flat and superimposed like 
the pages of a book. 

But some naturalists claim, contrary to 
the preceding opinion, that most pearls are 
not a formation of the mantle in imitation 
of the formation of the shell, but a concretion 
of the kidney. According to this theory 
the pearl, that is, the jewel pure and noble, 
par excellence, is nothing else than a nephritic 
stone, a simple urinary concretion. 

It would seem as if microscopic exami- 
nation by revealing the structure of the pearl 
ought to decide the question of its origin. 
Pearls have been cut into thin layers and 
submitted to this sort of investigation. It 
has been found that they were formed by 
the fitting together of concentric layers. 
The center is generally occupied by a for- 
eign substance. You will readily under- 
stand the interest which attaches to this 
nucleus of formation since it marks chrono- 
logically the beginning of the work which 
has given birth to the pearl and is its start- 
ing-point. Observers have sought to de- 
termine its nature, and having found an ani- 
mal parasite as nucleus concluded that the 
number of pearls might be multiplied by 
multiplying the parasites. 

But they generalized too quickly. By no 
means is it always a parasite which occu- 
pies the center of the pearl. The nucleus 
is frequently a foreign substance, a grain 
of sand, a bit of vegetable debris or shell, 
as Hessling has shown. The first layers de- 
posited upon this nucleus are distinguished 
by their structure from those deposited later. 
According to Moebius they are formed 
by the juxtaposition of six-sided calcified 
prisms, producing a sort of mosaic or paving. 
It is precisely in this way that the enamel 
of the teeth is formed, and the comparison 
is not hyperbolic which compares beautiful 
teeth to a row of pearls. 
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It is to be noted that the same descrip- 
tion applies exactly to the test; it is suf- 
ficient to imagine at the exterior of the shell 
the layers which exist at the center of the 
pearl and within it those which are on the 
outside of the pearl. It is this which has 
given rise to the saying that the pearl was 
a shell turned wrong side out. But it is 
probable that this formula is true only for 
the particular objects which have been sub- 
mitted to microscopic examination and 
which must be nacre pearls and not genuine 
fine pearls. 

In fact, those who have carried on the 
search for pearls in living pintadina or who 
have been present at this search declare 
that they are found in all parts of the ani- 
mal. They occur in the genital gland, in 
the kidneys, in the adductor muscles, in the 
branchia, at the surface, and in the thick- 
ness of the shell. The question remains to 
be answered whether they have really been 
formed in these organs or have simply im- 
migrated there. M. L. Diguet, who went to 
study on the ground the pintadina of Lower 
California, says expressly that pearls are 
found in all parts of the oyster with the ex- 
ception of the mantle. The mantle, in truth, 
may produce pearls, “but they are with- 
out orient, and are similar to the nacre of 
the shell; they are not fine pearls, and are 
designated under the name of nacre pearls.” 

In the impossibility of deciding between 
these two contrary theories it is prudent to 
admit provisionally that each one contains 
a part of the truth. We will distinguish, 
therefore, from the standpoint of origin, two 
sorts of pearls; some formed by the mantle, 
like the nacre itself, are found in contact 
with the shell, these are the nacre pearls; 
others born in the kidney or the various 
organs are pearls properly speaking, the 
purest, most beautiful, and most perfect. 

Renal pearls are always fine. They are 
more transparent than nacre pearls. Some 
of them are altogether transparent. They 
are distinguished according to their form, 
size, and qualities. The larger ones are 
sold by the piece, and the price depends 
upon their size, their qualities, and also 
upon the prevailing fashion. The smallest 
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pearls, called seed pearls, are not counted ; 
they are sold by weight and are worth about 
$24 an ounce. 

Fine pearls are heavy and very hard. 
Their weight and hardness are ‘the char- 
acteristics which permit counterfeiting to 
be detected. Their water, that is to say, 
their limpidity, is very unequal and varies 
from bluish white to yellow and black. 
The orientals prefer yellow pearls; in 
Europe, a few years ago, there was a verit- 
able craze for black pearls. 

The most important quality of a pearl is 
its orient. This word expresses the ensemble 
of its surface properties: its transparency 
and the brilliancy of the fires it emits. It 
seems to be connected with the existence of 
very fine, very dense, and perfectly concen- 
tric layers. The beauty of the pearl is, so 
to speak, sheltered entirely in its exterior, 
and because of this it is fragile and perish- 
able. Pearls change with time from the 
injury of exterior agents; they peel off or 
tarnish ; they may lose their value and their 
price. These altogether superficial qualities 
of fine pearls explain the inquietude with 
which the owners of these jewels and all 
those interested in their commerce watch 
the attempts at artificial production or imi- 
tation. A body to which there has been 
conferred, if only to its surface, the particu- 
lar brilliancy of the pearl could not be dis- 
tinguished from a pearlif atthe same time it 
could be given—a thing offering little diffi- 
culty—suitable weight and hardness. 

It has been proposed to treat the pearl 
oyster as the comestible oyster is treated, 
that is to say, cultivate it, rear it in beds, 
exploit it methodically, and regulate its pro- 
duction. This project, a priori, has nothing 
unreasonable in it. The almost universal 
regulation of which pearl fishing is already 
the object seems to pave the way toward 
the greater cares of rearing, that is to say 
toward pearl ostreiculture. 

It is necessary to avoid complicating this 
already difficult problem of the culture of 
the pearl oyster with a new difficulty, ac- 
climation. It is upon the ground, in the 


regions of the sea where the pintadina lives 
naturally, that its education must be carried 
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on. It is not a question of expatriating the 
animal, but one of transporting it short dis- 
tances from its natural bed, placing it in 
more accessible bottoms and in conditions 
more favorable for watching and harvest- 
ing it. 

The pintadina is perfectly transportable ; 
but it cannot live upon every marine soil. 
It needs a support of some sort where it can 
fasten itself, wood, iron, stone, or brick, 
where a filament of its byssus can take 
hold. It is necessary, then, that the bottom 
to which the pearl oyster is transported be 
suitable to it, and first that it be resistant, 
neither clayey nor sandy; but it must also 
be suitable to ostreiculture, it must permit 
watching the mollusks and removing them 
without difficulty. 

Whatever be the future reserved for pearl 
ostreiculture it is certain that this future will 
be beset with difficulties. Everything ob- 
tained by culture demands time and costs 
labor. It requires much of both of these 
when it is a question of rearing an animal 
which like the pintadina requires seven 
years to develop completely and is exposed 
to a thousand dangers. This is not a tri- 
umphant solution of the problem of supply- 
ing the world with pearls; but at least it is 
reasonable, legitimate, and complete. It 
has for an object the obtaining of real nat- 
ural pearls. The attempts at artificial pro- 
duction made at different epochs are not of 
the same sort. They tend only to imitate 
or better counterfeit the natural product. 
The nacre pearl is not a pure pearl, and 
what experimenters have succeeded in ob- 
taining is not even the nacre pearl, but a 
foreign substance clothed with nacre at its 
surface, which has only the appearance of 
the pearl without its form or structure. 

Attempts of this sort have been numerous. 
In the last century the Swedish naturalist 
Linnzus formed the idea of piercing the 
shell of the mollusk, irritating the mantle, 
and thus compelling it to produce nacre 
pearls. His project was to enclose the 
pearl mollusks in a box and exploit them 
methodically. The government voted him 
a recompense but rejected his propositions. 

For centuries the Chinese have found 

















means of clothing with a layer of nacre a 
multitude of little objects, dragons, Buddhas, 
and beads, and of giving them in this way 
the brilliancy of the pearl. They employ 
for this work a sort of anodon whose shell 
is two or three inches in diameter and can 
cover with nacre figures at least half its 
length. They insinuate the object adroitly 
between the mantle and the test and pa- 
tiently await the result of the operation. 

Analogous experiments have been at- 
tempted with the pintadina itself; and in 
1897 M. L. Boutan made experiments of 
the same sort in the laboratory of Roscoff. 
There is no doubt that he succeeded better 
than his predecessors. He applied himself 
to the Haliotis. Everybody knows these 
large beautiful shells under the name of 
sea-ears. They abound in the Mediterra- 
nean and the English Channel. They fur- 
nish a brilliant and very iridescent nacre, 
and sometimes genuine pearls, large, bril- 
liant, and bluish. This mollusk lends itself 
easily to the experiment for two reasons: 
first, it becomes acclimated and supports it- 
self easily in laboratories, since it needs 
only water well supplied with air; in the 
second place, it easily undergoes rather 
grave operations. 

Holes were made in the shell, and by 
these orifices, which after the operation 
were closed with appropriate cement, nacre 
pearls were introduced between the test and 
the mantle. Others were brought directly 
into the branchial cavity. After three or 
four months the first pearls were covered 
with a thin layre of nacre, which gave them 
the appearance of veritable fine pearls. 
The result was very remarkable. 

The culture of the pintadina or the arti- 
ficial production of the Haliotis is scarcely 
beyond the stage of experiment. For a 
long time yet and while waiting for them to 
furnish the quantities of nacre and pearls 
which the industries of luxury throughout 
the entire world demand, fishing upon the 
natural banks will remain the sole resource. 
This fishing is still carried on by very primi- 
tive processes. The divers descend to de- 
tach the pearl oyster from the rocky bottom, 
where it is fixed at a depth of from thirty to 
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sixty-five feet. Recently the use of sca- 
phanders has been commenced. 

Fishing itself and the operations which 
accompany it form a very curious spectacle 
and one which has greatly interested trav- 
elers. There are numerous descriptions of 
the pearl fishing on the coast of Ceylon, the 
only fishing which has been for a long time 
organized, policed, and perfectly accessible. 

The banks are considered the property of 
the state, of the native princes first, of 
Portugal after 1506, of the Dutch in 1640, 
and finally of the English since the year 
1796. Under the Dutch administration, 
fishing took place every three years. It 
was suspended during the last years of a 
troubled rule. It did not begin again until 
1798, after a period of twenty-eight years’ 
rest, which was not without profit for the 
development of the mollusks. 

Since then it has upon the different banks 
taken place according to a methodical 
course. The privilege of fishing upon the 
banks designated is adjusted, the duration, 
ordinarily the months of April and May, 
the number of boats, everything, is fixed. 

The banks are fifteen miles from the 
coast. Each morning, or rather each night, 
the flotilla of two hundred boats, each 
manned by twenty men, is directed toward 
the banks designated, whose position is 


marked by buoys. Guard buildings pre-. 


vent the men from getting away. The fish- 
ing commences. The diver descends into 
the water by means of a mass of stone, a 
sort of heavy spur, in which his foot is 
fastened. He carries at his belt an addi- 
tional weight of seven or eight pounds by 
means of which he can maintain himself in 
deep water after he is rid of his first weight. 
His mouth is protected by a bandage, his 
nose and ears by stoppers of wadding 
soaked in oil. Thus equipped he explores 
the rocky bottoms, from forty to sixty-five 
feet below the surface. He seizes the shell 
fish, tears them loose, and fills a net which 
he carries at his belt. He continues this 
until, out of breath and his ears filled with 
roaring sounds, he is drawn up into the 
boat by means of a cord fastened to his 
waist. The man has remained under water 
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about a minute, sometimes longer. He re- 
news this exercise twenty or thirty times 
during the five hours that the daily fishing 
lasts. Each time he brings up about fifty 
shell-fish. The harvest of pintadina may 
thus reach twenty to thirty thousand, but 
on the average is six thousand. 

Sometimes each shell contains at least 
one pearl. At other times entire lots of the 
pintadina do not furnish a single one. On 


an average, one pearl to four shells is 
counted on. These are oftenest small 
pearls, those which we have called seed 
pearls. The large ones are very rare; 
they are found at about the rate of one for 
five thousand shells. The fishing destroys 
each year a total of twenty million pearl 
oysters and produces besides the seed pearls 
two or three thousand pearls and twenty 
thousand tons of nacre. 


THE AMERICAN IN BLACK. 


BY JAMES HOWE BABCOCK. 


HERE are moments when the patri- 
otic American loses his defiant con- 
fidence in the future of his country. 

These sinking spells are short ; but any one 
of three or four problems which seem be- 
yond solution may produce a feeling border- 
ing upon despair. The drink evil, the la- 
bor question, the wealth question, and the 
negro question have enough danger to fat- 
ten a nation of pessimists. And yet cheer- 
ful thinking and optimistic faith abound 
among us. Despite the portentous aspect 
of unsolved problems, cheerfulness is the 
rule in what may be called the public-ques- 
tion literature of our time. If there is an 
exception, it is found in the negro question ; 
and here for the most part we avoid the at- 
tack of despair by keeping the topic outside 
of the door. It is so entangled with poli- 
tics that quiet, sober, and godly people may 
dismiss it because “we must not discuss 
politics in the study or the parlor.” 

Three fourths of the negro question is 
non-partisan. The other fourth is past 
politics, historical controversy, or it is a 
practical matter which no party is at present 
pushing to the front in the form of a prac- 
tical proposition. 

That one in nine of our seventy-five mil- 
lions is an American of African descent; 
that the great body of these people (slaves 
up to 1865) are massed in eight of our South- 
eastern States; that in six states taken to- 
gether these people are nearly half of the 
whole population, and in nine almost one third 


of the whole; that a large outlay has been 
made by philanthropy to educate them, mor- 
alize them, dignify them, enfranchise them 
in al] senses; that whereas foreigners are 
rapidly fused and absorbed and covered from 
sight, no fusion of the negro is possible and 
the purity of his complexion is a badge of 
honor; that the Indian melts away while 
the negro multiplies among us; that virtue 
and patriotism agree in commanding us to 
keep this race as pure as emancipation found 
it—and that the command is strikingly ef- 
fectual—all this and much more of like 
forbiddingness of aspect present problems 
which trouble us most because they are un- 
related to the rest of our public life and be- 
cause their lines run directly across the na- 
tional tendencies. 

The other questions named above are all 
related ; they have common causes and spring 
out of our national life. The negro question 
concerns a full-blooded American, but its 
heart’s core is more foreign than the last 
ship-load of immigrants. We trust in other 
questions to interfusion of blood, interflow in 
the schoolhouse and the church, social forces 
and public opinion. We have an unwritten 
law that the negro must be socially isolated, 
educated by himself, and taught to say his 
prayers in his private corner. We march 
on triumphantly; but in the rear of the re- 
joicing hosts significant if not menacing 
cries remind us that a belated question, 
nine millions strong, clamors for attention 
and for settlement. 




















All the rigor and all the pathos of the 
negro question are wrapt up in the fact of 
a distinct American race; to be kept dis- 
tinct forever, and yet to be politically fused 
with the other race, to be isolated from the 
cradle to the ballot-box, and by some mys- 
tic force of the imperial will of the nation 
to be fused and lost in the common stream 
of American manhood in the presence of 
the electoral symbols of equality and 
liberty. 

Surely it is worth while now and again 
to look in the face of the facts as they have 
been ordered by ourselves as a people; the 
isolation of the negro is the first, the 
inductible fact. How few of us have 
stopped to consider that the education and 
elevation of this race may well aggravate 
race feeling and occasion new forms of 
race conflict. The anti-Semitism whose 
bitterness disfigures the face of the French 
Republic in the Dreyfus case is a lesson we 
may well take to heart—it is the educated 
Jew who troubles the dreams of France. 

Well-intentioned people have conceived 
from time to time happy escapes from this 
hard case. The colonization scheme—the 
deportation of the race or its voluntary 
migration—calls up memories of sweet-spir- 
ited philanthropists and optimistic dreamers. 
The last of these dreams was dreamed long 
after the war. In his dream the dreamer 
saw the negroes moving in solid masses 
toward Mexico and Central America. The 
philanthropist still holds the door open for 
Americans of full blood to deport them- 
selves to Africa. Then came the dream, 
only half vocalized, that in the twentieth 
century history would open her eyes to see 
that the African face had, like the Irish, 
German, and Polish face, disappeared un- 
der the compound photograph of the final 
American type. 

Happier, perhaps, was the man who 
found in statistics the proof that the negro 
was following the Indian to extinction— 
perishing of the vices opened to his choice 
by freedom. Even yet, a southern planter 
full of years and wisdom may find large 
meaning in the fact that candy-eating freed- 
men suffer the miseries of toothache. But 
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the census is mortally slow in recording any 
evidence that the negro will die of civiliza- 
tion. 

Then hope dawned on some hearts in the 
assurance that the negroes would gather 
themselves together in two or three of the 
Southeastern States. Some tendency of the 
kind there may be; but white men want 
and will keep those provinces of the Union. 
Others dreamed out a solution of the prob- 
lem through the spreading out of the blacks 
over the whole Union; and they grew happy 
whenever a group of politically afflicted 
negroes moved northward to Kansas or to 
the coal mines of the Alleghenies. But the 
emigrants were only some individuals. The 
main body of the race remains where it 
found itself the day after emancipation. 

It is as definitely settled as such a thing 
can be that we are to have permanently a 
distinct American race living side by side 
with the Anglo-Saxons—in the proportion 
of thirty or forty to sixty or seventy—in 
the states south of the Potomac and east of 
the Mississippi. The northern and western 
lines of this region will have a black fringe 
extending beyond them and gradually fading 
out. An overflow of the black population 
will steadily stream into the cities of the 
North; but this overflow will not cause any 
social disturbances or raise any political 
questions. The stress more or less of this 
race problem will continue to fall on the 
Southeastern States. 

Thirty-five years ago the greater number 
of the blacks were suddenly emancipated 
and endowed with the right of suffrage. 
Free education has been added to the en- 
dowment. Church organizations and indi- 
vidual charities have enlarged the gift. 
What has the race gained in a third of a 
century? 

The briefest study shows that a small 
part of the race has made great progress— 
five per cent perhaps of the whole have im- 
proved in so marked a degree that optimists 
have often anticipated the equalization of 
the two races in intelligence and in wealth. 
This is a dream in which a part is taken for 
the whole. It is difficult to form a judg- 
ment about the ninety-five per cent. Sta- 
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tistical data are too meager and too general 
to afford much assistance to the candid 
thinker. More light may be had from a 
study of their distribution and occupations. 
Before the Civil War, there was a small 
body of very intelligent and successful 
slaves. They were mechanics and traders, 
many of them buying their time and even 
their freedom. The bright negro is not the 
peculiar product of emancipation—he ex- 
isted long before the war—and so marked 
was the success of some freedmen that this 
was one of the motives for enacting laws 
forbidding emancipation by the owners of 
slaves. In some rural sections there are 
mechanics who inherited their trades from 
fathers and grandfathers who were slaves. 
The carpenters, blacksmiths, and masons 
of the old days were slaves. Inthis respect 
the principal change is that the black me- 
‘chanic is less expert than his grandfather 
and white men are employed in the finer 
parts of the work. Often, however, there 
is in an agricultural community no change 
whatever. The only mechanics are black 
and they are neither worse nor better work- 
men than their fathers were. 

If we look to the distribution of the race, 
the southern village or city shows us two 
enlarged groups—the advanced negroes 
andthe bad negroes. The latter is almost a 
novelty of freedom and is an awful burden 
upon his race. The former is conspicu- 
ously in advance of hisrace. At a county 
seat one may see on the same day the rag- 
ged farm-hands out for an idle day, and the 
school-teachers collected for the annual ex- 
aminations. The difference is so great that 
the groups never flow together. 

This separation of a fortunate or gifted 
twentieth part is just what goes on in white 
communities; and the general results of 
the separation are much the same at first— 
and the race is still in this first stage. The 
cultured few are to be congratulated and to 
be pitied. We have not decided the ques- 
tion what we shall do socially—in the widest 
as well as the narrowest sense of the word— 
with those brilliant black men whose genius 
has given them a national reputation. On 
their lower levels, the colored teachers and 
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preachers find themselves excluded from 
the companionship of the white children of 
learning and art. 

The great body of the blacks is stretched 
out over the plantations of the South. For 
the most part, agriculture is this black man’s 
inheritance. Southern agriculture is what 
he has made it, and he is what that agri- 
culture has made him. One little con- 
sidered but vastly important thing is that 
the negro has had free access to the owner- 
ship of perhaps the greater part of the 
southern plantations. Much of the land is 
still his to take. 

In some ways the fact here noted is the 
best proof that southern whites best under- 
stand the limitations of the negro. The 
case is in substance as follows: The old 
planters died bankrupt; their children 
moved away to the towns. The lands 
came upon a market when there was only 
one local possible buyer. This possible 
buyer was the negro farmer actually tilling 
the land and paying a small rent in kind. 
This farmer in many a case moved his 
family into “‘massa’s parlor” and as a ten- 
ant took the master’s place, with a group of 
dependent negro families in the cabins of 
the plantation. 

In time, the holders of the estate—through 
a mortgage, perhaps—despaired of selling 
out to a white buyer, and then came the 
opportunity of the men actually tilling the 
land. Itis a matter of course that negro 
farmers have bought, in the aggregate, a 
large amount of land. They might have 
bought it all. They own one acre in two 
hundred; they might have owned the other 
one hundred and ninety-nine acres. They 
may still buy this vast estate if they want 
to buy it—the greater part of it. Perhaps 
one may say that the negro is too near the 
land to desire it. But the French peasant 
is closer still if possible to the land and will 
sell his soul to buy it. There are, on the 


average, about eighty days in a year which 
the negro farm-hand devotes to idleness. 
He is idle on Saturdays, during the month 
of August, and Christmas week. As a rule, 
he could in a few years buy a farm with 
He is in sight of opportu- 


these idle days. 




















nities to buy five, ten, twenty, fifty-acre 
plots. He seldom buys. 

There is a bright side of the negro 
farmer’s operations. In a group known to 
the writer there are ten landowners, holding 
from five to twenty acreseach. The largest 
owner is a good farmer in every respect. 
Three others till smaller plots creditably. 
The rest do badly, some very badly. All 
till lands on large estates, paying a fourth 
of each crop as rent. They are all appre- 
ciably “better off” for owning land. Ina 
three-mile radius there are at least fifty 
landless families, living partly on wages, 
partly as tenant farmers. There is no 
hindrance to their ownership of lands ex- 
cept in themselves. 

They take their burdens and sorrows 
easily—too easily for thrift. The conclusion 
must be that the main body of the negroes 
will continue to be a peasantry attached to 
the soil by inclination and habit, remaining 
ignorant from choice in the presence of the 
free school. In one group, I count twenty- 
three men under forty only one of whom 
can read and write. As a rule, if wages 
can be earned, the boy does not go to 
school. But I observe that the landowners 
are very reluctant to keep their boys out of 
school. It is one of the lines, showing 
faintly as yet, of separation between the 
negro proprietor and the negro farm-hand. 

The negro question of the South is the 
suffrage question. In all other relations 
the two races are at peace. ‘Negro rule”’ 
is the political nightmare of the whites. 
Nor is it a partisan question. Southern 
Republicans think and feel very much as 
southern Democrats do. The spread of 
“lily white” Republican organizations in 
the black states, during the last eight years, 
shows a line of tendency well worth tracing 
out. Two generalizations may be made: 
(t) The white Republicans of the nation 
are drifting away from affiliation with the 
negro element. (2) Both parties outside of 
the South show anxiety to dismiss the suf- 
frage question of the South as a local prob- 
lem. This is because economic and finan- 
cial questions are making a new. alignment 
of parties in the nation. The effect of these 
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silent changes—of feeling and of interest— 
is to give the South a free hand in dealing 
with the negro as a voter. White leaders 
are just beginning to see that the field is 
really open for radical measures. 

As a people we are good forgetters. For 
example, a number of negroes held high 
election offices during the reconstruction 
period. These statesmen in black were 
grown in the soil of slavery. To-day it is 
practically impossible for a negro to hold 
any office in the South—the exceptions are 
insignificant. After a third of a century of 
negro suffrage we find ourselves drifted a 
long distance backward. The hostility of 
the whites to negro voting and especially to 
negro office-holding is stronger and more 
united in 1899 than it seemed to be three 
decades ago. Is our isolated race to have 
a new mark of distinction put upon it—as 
the great disfranchised American people? 

The American spirit covets unity and 
abhors any kind of dualism. This spirit is 
fretted by the negro question. It can have 
no more painful vision than that presented 
by many millions of native-born Americans 
living under laws which they have no share 
in making. To many of us, the southern 
argument seems utterly inconclusive; and 
at the same moment the southern feeling 
seems natural. A mass of voters which can 
be deceived, corrupted, and misled—not a 
paltry five or ten per cent, as in our northern 
cities, but thirty, forty, or fifty per cent of 
the whole vote of a state—certainly presents 
a danger which may inflame the imagination 
and produce an intense state of feeling, yet 
nothing in the general temper of the rural 
negroes seems to justify the feeling of the 
whites. The negro farmer or farm-hand 
seems to prefer white rule over him and 
even white juries to try him. 

The puzzle—for it comes to that—may 
be solved, perhaps, by reflection upon the 
contacts between (1) the bad negroes of the 
towns and (2) the advanced twentieth part 
of the blacks, with the dominant race. The 
bad negroes are apt to cut a figure at elec- 
tion time, as bad white men do in northern 
cities; and the advanced portion of the 
blacks is not without political zeal and 
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aspirations. To the southern white mind, 
office has a social flavor, and the elevation 
of a negro to office is felt as an attempt to 
force him into social station. The coupling 
of social and political equality is peculiarly 
southern. The appointment of afew negroes 
as postmasters nearly cost President Mc- 
Kinley all that his generous recognition of 
men like Fitz Hugh Lee and Joseph Wheeler 
gained him in southern esteem. 

Northern migration into the South was 
expected to furnish the negro with political 
allies; but the new men have generally 
preferred their race to their politics, or 
have modified their politics to suit their 
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race feeling. The net result of thirty years 
of agitation is that the tendency to the 
political isolation of the negro, and to some 
measure of disfranchisement, is the most 
salient feature of the South’s political life. 
And so, for no faults of his own, in spite 
of his merits and services the negro 
plagues our public life, troubles our happy 
dreams, and defeats our aspirations for 
unity and homogeneity in American citizen- 
ship. Do what we may with him, for him, 
or against him, the American in black will 
remain in race isolation and therefore a 
perplexing problem for the Anglo-Saxon 
proprietor of this country. 


PIGEON POST IN THE SERVICE OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


BY BERNHARD DENNINGHOFF. 


TRANSLATED FOR 


HE remarkably important réle which 
the news department plays in war 
has called into existence the present 

highly developed aerial navigation as well 
as placed the winged messenger, the carrier- 
pigeon, in the service of land defense and 
the conduct of war on water and on land. 
The department of military carrier-pigeons 
constitutes at present such an important 
branch of the news system that the military 
departments of every state have busied them- 
selves with it, becoming familiar with every 
detail, and have established its organization. 
Thousands of carrier-pigeons with com- 
munications entrusted to them fly through 
the air daily from fortress to fortress, from 
large city to large city, and from the sea and 
the coast stations to the interior. 

The employment of pigeons for the con- 
veyance of written communications is prime- 
val; we find them in almost all civilized 
states of ancient times as well as in the 
Middle Ages and in more recent periods. 
The use of carrier-pigeons for war purposes 
has, however, been developed since the 
campaign of 1870~71, to which also the 
present department of war balloons owes its 
existence. 

During the siege of Paris carrier-pigeons 
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were offered to the French government by 
the Pigeon Breeders’ Union, L’Esperance, 
and they were accepted by the govern- 
ment. In all three hundred and sixty 
were brought out from Paris by means 
of an air-balloon. Of these seventy-four, 
according to other reports, one hundred, 
returned again to Paris and among these 
were birds which had traveled over the route 
two or three times. The dispatches were 
prepared on collodion sheets by micro- 
photography. These very thin sheets, each 
of which held twenty thousand words, were 
put into a quill which was fastened length- 
wise with a silk thread under a tail feather. 
On arriving in Paris the pigeons were at 
once brought to the principal telegraph 
office, where the dispatches were magnified 
by photographic methods and copied on 
larger sheets, which were immediately cut 
into strips and distributed among the teleg- 
raphers for dispatching. In this way no 
less than two and one half million dispatches 
were sent out, of which, however, only fifty- 
two series were said to have been brought 
into the besieged city. 

After the close of the war the systematic 
breeding and training of carrier-pigeons for 
the department of war news began in 
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France, Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, 
Portugal, and North America, and every- 
where now private breeders receive pre- 
miums and government aid for the promo- 
tion of this branch of industry. Some gov- 
ernments have even granted the private 
breeders a reduction of tariff for the trans- 
portation of carrier-pigeons by railroad and 
have allowed prizes for special breeds. As 
a return for this the breeders are obliged to 
train their pigeons according to the instruc- 
tions of the military authorities so that in 
case of war they will be found of real prac- 
tical use. So, for example, last summer 
under the direction of the coast inspection 
of the six coast districts, Wilhelmshafen, 
about one thousand carrier-pigeons of vari- 
ous North German unions and private 
breeders were allowed to rise from a steamer 
from Borkum. A _ similar exercise with 
German carrier-pigeons took place in great 
style at Dover, and not only aroused the 
indignation of the English press but turned 
the attention of the military authorities to 
the department of carrier-pigeons for war 
purposes, which was found neglected in a 
very inexcusable way on the other side of 
the Channel. 

Years ago homing pigeon stations for the 
military news service were established in 
Germany at Wilhelmshafen, Kiel, Dantzic, 
Cologne, Mainz, Metz, Strasburg, Thorn, 
Posen; in Austria at Komorn and Cracow; 
in France at Paris, Vincennes, Marseilles, 
Perpignan, Lille, Verdun, Toul, Belfort, 
and Chalons; in Russia at Kiev, Moscow, 
and Warsaw; and in Belgium at Antwerp. 
In each state the army and navy budget 
appropriated a not inconsiderable sum for 
the maintenance and development of the 
department of carrier-pigeons ; in Germany 
this amounted to about fifty thousand marks. 
The number of carrier-pigeons maintained 
by the army commissions amounted to over 
ten thousand. Moreover, all the pigeons 
trained by unions are registered and await 
the order of the army management at a 
mobilization. Generally the free use of the 
carrier-pigeon for news service in case of 
war is prohibited, and according to the law 
of the empire of the 28th of May, 1894, in 





regard to the protection of the carrier-pigeon 
and communication by it in case of war, it 
is punished by imprisonment for three 
months, 

The so-called military carrier-pigeons are 
bred by crossing the long-billed Antwerp 
carrier-pigeon and the short-billed Liege 
pigeon, and their extraordinary power of 
flight and highly developed memory for 
places are obtained by training and hered- 
ity. The training takes place when the 
birds, having become sufficiently strong, are 
brought out from the dove-cote, at first a 
very short distance, which is gradually in- 
creased, and are permitted to fly back again. 
The training of a carrier-pigeon for war is 
so conducted that the animals learn the way 
from places situated outside of the fortresses 
to the fortress and return, or even from fort 
to fort. In the navy, where the department 
of carrier-pigeons also plays an important 
réle, no warship or large ship belonging to 
the navy leaves port without carrying along 
a number of pigeons which are liberated on 
the sea a short distance from land. An 
exact record is kept of the place and time 
of taking flight and there each pigeon is 
delineated so that at the pigeon stations on 
the mainland an exact check-account of 
each single bird can be had. Many pigeons 
are driven out of their course by the wind 
and weather, perish, and never reach their 
native dove-cote. It isin the nature of things 
that the pigeon post on the sea from ship 
to mainland and return, and especially from 
ship to ship, has to struggle with very much 
greater difficulties and dangers. It is, for 
example, especially difficult to so accustom 
the pigeons to being on board the ship that 
they feel at home there, and will fly back 
again from the land. Attempts of this kind 
have been successfully made. 

How very successful the fancier has been 
in making the carrier-pigeons gradually 
more suitable for their service by training 
and breeding is illustrated by the following 
information: The rate of flight of the 
carrier-pigeon reaches 62%4 miles an hour; 
but the average, however, is only from 31 
to 35 miles. In pleasant and quiet weather 
pigeons attempt to fly from 800 to 1,000 
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feet high; in unpleasant weather they re- 
main at a height of 330 to 420 feet. A 
pigeon one year old will fly a distance of 
94 miles; those two years of age, 188 miles; 
and old, well-trained birds can fly over dis- 
tances of from 376 to 500 miles. There 
are routes of flight known by the Belgium 
carrier-pigeons from Paris to Madrid, from 
Madrid to Brussels, and even from London 
to Brussels. The weight of the load of the 
carrier-pigeon amounts to about one gram. 

Although Germany in this branch of the 
war news service probably stands at the 
head, progress has also been made in 
France, its real native land. Regulations 
and legal limitations exist there as with us. 
The greatest breeding stations of our west- 
ern neighbor are in the large military camps 
of Chalons, and at all the border cities and 
fortresses there are depots where military 
pigeons are maintained. To and from these 
points of the French boundary a constant 
communication by carrier-pigeons is per- 
mitted. Three times a week a certain 
number of birds is conveyed by the railroad 
to specified places on the border, where 
they are set free, and for every pigeon an 
exact route is formed. In France also the 
restrictions concerning the training, regis- 
tering, and the sale of carrier-pigeons bred 
by private individuals are very stringent, 
and the state maintains the right to confis- 
cate all trained pigeons whenever the cir- 
cumstances require. 

In Italy the service of military carrier- 
pigeons is used for maintaining communi- 
cation between the Alpine fortresses and 
the garrisons located near the capital. The 
Italian navy also has a well-developed sys- 
tem of carrier-pigeons. The use of the 
pigeon post by the Russian army and 
flotilla is universal. At the present time 
even the Russian warships lying before 
Constantinople constantly commiunicate by 
means of these birds with the ambassadors 
of the czar accredited to the sultan. 

During the Spanish-American War the 
American commander of the forces on ship- 
board made use of carrier-pigeons for 
bringing the dispatches from Cuba to 
Tampa. In this case they are said not 
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to have proven especially useful. About 
fifty per cent of the pigeons liberated from 
the ships on the Cuban coast lost their way, 
and that probably as a result of the excel- 
lent grain and maize of Cuba and southern 
Florida, which must have exercised a greater 
attractive power on the birds than the usual 
rations of the government of the United 
States. This, however, is saying nothing 
against the trustworthiness of the war pigeon 
post, but it is rather a hint that the carrier- 
pigeons should be trained in the same region 
in which they are to be used in war. On 
the other hand, the patrol boats on the 
North American coasts, where conditions 
not unusual to the pigeons exist, have main- 
tained that of the numerous birds sent out 
nine tenths have reached their destination. 
We know that the United States during 
recent years has given great attention to 
the department of war pigeons especially 
for naval purposes and that constant experi- 
ments have been made for the improvement 
of this service on the other side of the ocean. 

On the Continent now the great trans- 
atlantic steamship companies have estab- 
lished on the high sea a news service to the 
place of departure. The French Trans- 
atlantic Company constantly sets carrier- 
pigeons at liberty from their departing 
steamers at great distances on the sea, which, 
with rare exceptions, reach the mainland 
with the news entrusted tothem. Recently 
also the Hamburg American Packet Stock 
Company has established a carrier-pigeon 
post on board their large rapid steamers in 
order to give their passengers an oppor- 
tunity to communicate with their relatives 
as long as possible during their journey. 

Although carrier-pigeons have not been 
used during a war except at the time of the 
siege of Paris and during the recent war 
between Spain and the United States, and 
one can speak on the subject from no great 
practical experience, it is yet a fact that the 
military departments expect much from this 
news service and the Russian minister of 
war has already gone so far as to have the 
so-called war-falcons trained, which in case 
of war can be used for destroying and for 
capturing the carrier-pigeons. 
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By the time this issue of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN reaches 
its readers the first anniver- 
sary of our birth as a “ power” to be reck- 
oned with in the far East will have passed. 
Upon Admiral Dewey’s May-Day victory, 
which wiped out Spain’s naval power in the 
Philippine archipelago, our claim to sover- 
eignty was based. Three months later, 
our troops: took the city of Manila with 
small loss, and for 
nine months the es- 
tablishmentand main- 
tenance of United 
States authority have 
been in progress from 
that base of opera- 
tions. By proclama- 
tions of intention and 
by military and naval 
movements the exten- 
sion of our supremacy 
over the group of is- 
lands has been pro- 
mulgated. The treaty 
of peace by which 
Spain ceded the archi- 
pelago to us was com- 
pleted by the Paris 
commissioners in De- 
cember, ratified by the 
United States Senate 
the following Febru- 
ary, and signed by the queen regent of 
Spain March 17. Formal ratifications to 
complete the technicalities of peace between 
the two nations alone remain unaccomplished 
at this writing. American troops have oc- 
cupied Iioilo, the second city of importance in 
the group, and several of the smaller islands, 
known as the Visayas, have asked for and 
accepted United States military authority. 

At Manila, however, two days before the 
Senate ratified the peace treaty, open hostil- 
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ities broke out between Filipinos and our 
troops, the former, under the lead of Agui- 
naldo and his cabinet, having declared their 
intention to fight for an independent repub- 
lic. For two months General Otis, United 
States military governor, conducted an ac- 
tive and aggressive campaign, first clearing 
a semi-circle about the city and driving the 
Filipinos back for a distance of five or six 
miles in every direction from the city. Then 
by a combined mil- 
itary and naval move- 
ment he established 
a line of separation 
eastward to the lake 
called Laguna de Bay, 
in order to divide Fili- 
pino forces north and 
south of Manila. In 
this movement the 
achievements of Gen. 
Loyd Wheaton’s “ fly- 
ing brigade” had chief 
place in official re- 
ports. Thereafter our 
forces were reorgan- 
ized for an aggressive 
movement led by Gen- 
eral McArthur’s divi- 
sion. Brigades under 
Generals Hale, Hall, 
Wheaton, Lawton, 
and others were dis- 
posed so as to maintain our cordon of some 
twenty miles in length around Manila, while 
strong policing of the city itself was continued 
under General Hughes. General McArthur’s 
forces advanced northeast through Filipino 
lines, then swung in reverse toward the 
shore of the bay of Manila in the direction 
of the town of Polo, between which point 
and his starting-point our ships commanded 
the third side of a rough triangle. The na- 
ture of the country, however, caused the re- 
verse movement to fall short of Polo, the 
Filipinos moved beyond the region compre- 
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hended by the completed triangle, and our 
movement became a pursuit along the line 
of railroad running north to the Filipino 
seat of government at Malolos. 

A week after the movement began our 
troops took Malolos, from which Agui- 
naldo and his coadjutors had gone to 
the mountains beyond. Malolos is some 
twenty-four miles from Manila, along the 
shore region of Manila Bay, and the ad- 
vance to that point was marked by succes- 
sive engagements, in which our troops 
showed their characteristic fighting qualities 
and were uniformly successful. The Fili- 
pinos had developed a number of strong 
military positions, but their policy was to 
avoid decisive engagements, setting fire to 
towns as they retreated to take up another 
position. It was thought that this cam- 
paign had inflicted such severe blows 
upon the Filipinos that only spasmodic 
guerrilla warfare was left to their demoral- 
ized forces. The nearness of the rainy 
season seemed to preclude further exten- 
sive operations on our part. The territory 
actually occupied by our forces extended 
from Malolos along the shore-line to Manila 
and within an arc about that city described 
bya six-mile radius. The presumable moral 
effect of our victories was not measured on 
territorial lines. United States forces in 
the Philippines aggregate 31,000 officers 
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and men, with some 4,000 under orders as 
reinforcements. As has been pointed out 
by some observers, General Kitchener in 
his African expedition had but seven or 
eight thousand white troops under his com- 
mand, in recent British campaigns on the 
border of Afghanistan but 10,000 white 
soldiers were included, and France used 
not more than 15,000 home troops in mak- 
ing good her possession of Madagascar. 
Estimates of the Filipino forces range from 
15,000 to 35,000. ‘The official reports of 
our casualties from the first outbreak on 
February 4 up to April 4 inclusive showed 
that 184 Americans had been killed, 976 
wounded—a total of 1,160. No estimates 
of the total Filipino casualties are current, 
although press reports of the fighting during 
several days after February 4 placed the 
Filipino loss at about 4,000. 


Observers of the results 
of our military occupa- 
tion of Cuba report that cleanliness, honesty, 
energy, and efficiency have supplanted filth, 
corruption, sloth, and inefficiency in remark- 
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able degree. Gen. Leonard Wood’s regen- 
eration of Santiago was the earliest striking 
achievement in this direction. Havana 
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under General Ludlow has been undergoing 
similar treatment, and systematic work in 
the various provinces is producing good re- 
sults in administration and in securing 
data for educational and other reforms. 
At the same time 
reports of individual 
suffering of the se- 
verest kind call for’ 
needed contributions. 
The American postal 
system has been ex- 
tended to the island, 
and government tele- 
graph lines, com- 
pleted by the signal 
corps last month, 
place the governor- 
general in communi- 
cation with every 
command and all the 
important towns. 
Gen. Maximo Gomez, 
the Cuban com- 
mander-in-chief, de- 
cided, after a confer- 
ence, to act with the 
United States author- 
ities in the distribu- 
tion of $3,000,000 appropriated by Congress 
for the Cuban army to enable them to re- 
turn to their homes and work. The Cuban 
Assembly—an organization of military origin 
—thereupon voted to depose General 
Gomez. The Assembly sent delegates to 
Washington to seek a larger appropriation 
but received no official recognition. Stormy 
sessions of that body at one time led to talk 
of the necessity of suppression by Governor- 
General Brooke, but reports of the probable 
dissolution of the Assembly and the popular 
endorsement of Gomez by Cuban people 
and various military chiefs promised early 
adjustment of affairs by peaceful means. 
Dr. Henry K. Carroll, special commis- 
sioner to Puerto Rico, in an interview before 
his return to Washington praised in the 
highest terms the policy of Governor-Gen- 
eral Henry. The chief reforms needed in 
the island, according to Dr. Carroll, are 
good roads, good schools, autonomy in 
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municipal government, and reform in prison 
management. Military government will prob- 
ably continue for at least a year and Dr. 
Carroll will recommend a territorial form of 
government for Puerto Rico, seeing no 
reason why Hawaii 
should be given pref- 
erence in this regard. 


Spain’s To gain 
New Cabinet. gq pro- 
gram of internal econ- 
omy and reform, the 
new premier of Spain, 
Sefior Francisco Sil- 
vela, backed by the 
Clerical-Conserva- 
tives, has gathered 
about him a cabinet 
to accomplish that 
purpose, and by dis- 
solving the Cortes 
and ordering a new 
election he will un- 
doubtedly have a 
working majority of 
deputies returned. 
General Polavieja, 
minister of war, and 
Marquis Villaverde, minister of finance, are 
reputed to be the strongest members of the 
cabinet. The former has been a captain- 
general of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippines of the harsh Spanish type. The 
latter is described as an able financier, an 
advocate of retrenchment, an income tax, 
and the guarantee of the colonial debt. Sefior 
Duran, minister of justice, represents the 
protectionist commercial elements. Sefior 
Dato, minister of the interior, has attracted 
notice as a municipal reformer in Madrid. 


Joint Commission A change of plan for the 

for Samoa. government of the Samoan 
Islands is contemplated, Germany, Great 
Britain, and the United States having 
agreed to the appointment of a joint com- 
mission of three to take upthetask. Unan- 
imous agreement of the commissioners is 
to be required for effective decisions; lack 
of unanimity between the consular repre- 
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sentatives of the three countries exercising 
a protectorate under the provisions of the 
treaty of Berlin, has caused the recent dis- 
turbances which culminated in a bombard- 
ment of native towns last month. A pro- 
visional government (Mataafan) had been 
established [see this department for March] 
although the American chief justice had de- 
cided in favor of Malietoa Tanus as king. 
Meantime, Admiral Kautz, in command of 
the United States cruiser Philadelphia, was 
dispatched to Samoa, and, after holding a 
consultation of consuls and naval com- 
manders, he issued a proclamation announ- 
cing the abrogation of the provisional gov- 
ernment and ordering home the followers of 
Mataafa. Thereupon the German consul 
issued a counter-proclamation professing 
support of the provisional government and 
claiming his treaty right to do so until advised 
by his home government. British and Ameri- 
can officers united in an ultimatum requir- 
ing the Mataafan leaders to evacuate Apia, 
but before the expiration of the time-limit 
set, the Mataafans attacked the followers of 
Malietoa, and endangered the lives of foreign 
residents. Then the British and American 
vessels joined in an intermittent bombard- 
ment, which laid waste a number of native 
villages before quiet was restored. This 
crisis brought about the suggestion of a 
commission by the German government, 
which averted serious international compli- 
cations over the affair. 


The differences between 

France and Great Britain 
which threatened to precipitate a war about 
six months ago, growing out of the Fashoda 
expedition and the claims to frontiers in the 
Nile valley, have been settled by a peaceful 
convention signed by Lord Salisbury and 
the French ambassador, Paul Cambon. 
Major Marchand, who had reached Fashoda, 
claimed the right of occupation of the prov- 
ince of Bahr-el-Ghazal bordering on the 
White Nile, while Great Britain claimed the 
territory under an agreement as to the extent 
of her occupation of Egypt. Major Mar- 
chand at length withdrew, and the agreement 
now consummated is accounted an event of 
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the highest importance since it removes a 
vexing European diplomatic question of long 
standing. ‘Respective boundaries have 
been delimited, Great Britain securing 
complete possession of the Nile and all the 
territory claimed by Egypt before the revolt 
of the Mahdists, which was finally put down 
by the expedition under General Kitchener 
in 1898. France gains full rights of free 
trade on the Nile and the territory west of 
the Egyptian boundary in the Soudan and 
Sahara to Lake Tchad. The French pos- 
sessions will touch this lake on the north 
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and east, the German on the south, and the 
British on the south and west. Great Brit- 
ain secures an unbroken stretch of land 
across Africa, while France retains the 
largest amount of territory. Add to this 
the arrangement which has been consum- 
mated with the German emperor by Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes for telegraph and railroad privileges 
through German East Africa for his scheme 
of a Cape-to-Cairo route, and the peaceful 
partition and development of Africa by 
European powers may be predicated. 
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The people of Finland are more 
than unhappy because Russia 
has taken the position that the interests of 
the empire ar paramount tot he local auton- 
omy which the duchy has enjoyed under 
a constitution re- 
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A clever cartoonist pictured 
Uncle Sam and John Bull 
standing side by side with hats off in front 
of a bulletin issued regarding Mr. Kip- 
ling’s recent illness in New York, and 
accurately de- 
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spected by the 
ancestors of the 
present czar. The 
measures taken 
by the Russian 
government are 
interpreted as 
presaging the loss 
of liberties en- 
joyed under a 
separate constitu- 
tion such as has 
been possessed - 
by no other prov- 
ince of the Rus- 
sian Empire. 
Among the alter- 
ations, the local 
title of the grand- 
duke of Finland 
disappears; com- 
pulsory service in 
the army for five 
years is required 
of thirty-five per 
cent of the young 
men, instead of 
ten per cent as 
heretofore, and they are liable to seven ad- 
ditional years of service in any part of the 
empire, and an additional assessment is im- 
posed for Russian military purposes. The 
press is to be subject to a Russian governor- 
general, and every measure which the 
Finnish Diet considers is to be subject to 
the sanction of the imperial Council at St. 
Petersburg. The Russian language has 
been declared the official language of Fin- 
land, and Russian currency is to be intro- 
duced. Finland has the sympathy of the 
Scandinavian countries, and Finnish mass- 
meetings of protest have been held in all 
parts of the world. A considerable emigra- 
tion of young men to Canada is said to 
have already resulted. 








RUDYARD KIPLING. 


scribed the anxi- 
ety of English- 
speaking people 
by the legend 
“One touch of 
sorrow makes two 
peoples kin.” 
The German em- 
peror, too, took 
the occasion to 
make personal in- 
quiry concerning 
the condition of 
the distinguished 
Anglo-Saxon pa- 
tient, and Mr. 
Kipling’s conva- 
lescence from the 
attack of pneu- 
monia which 
threatened the 
world with his 
loss is deemed a 
happy inter- 
national event. 
Such world-wide 
recognition of a 
literary genius in 
a period marked as preeminently materialistic 
may well be reckoned an encouraging sign. 
Kipling is the son of a Staffordshire artist ; 
his mother, the daughter of a Wesleyan 
minister. It is but thirty-three and one 
half years since he was born in Bombay. 
Five years in the United Service College 
preceded his choice of newspaper work. 
Then he became assistant-editor of the 
Civil and Military Gazette at Lahore, India, 
going to the frontier “‘to write up Tommy 
Atkins.” Before 1890 he had written many 
of his best Indian stories, but their publica- 
tion attracted little attention. He tried to 
have them published in San Francisco and 
New York, but was unsuccessful. Back in 
London, he met with a similar reception, 
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until interviewed by a newspaper man who 
was hard up fora story, whereupon every- 
body took to reading Kipling and has kept 
it up ever since. His “ Recessional” poem 
in the year of the Queen’s Jubilee and his 
timely “White Man’s Burden” were recog- 
nized as voicing certain national moods on 
either side of the Atlantic, while the breadth 
of his genius, expressed in jungle lore or the 
invented language of modern mechanism, 
appeals to all ages and classes of readers. 
Americans do not forget that Kipling found 
his wife in this country, and the loss of one 
of their three children during Mr. Kipling’s 
illness touched the hearts of the people. 


Herbert Putnam, 
head of the Boston 
Public Library, has accepted the respon- 
sible post of librarian of Congress in place 
of John Russell Young, deceased. The 
president first appointed the Hon. S. J. 
Barrows, of Massachusetts, but the Senate 
failed to confirm the nomination and Mr. 


Congressional Librarian 
and Other Appointments. 








HERBERT PUTNAM. 
Librarian of Congress. 


Putnam becomes a recess-appointee. He 
made his reputation in the organization and 
management of the Minneapolis Library 
system from 1884 to 1891. In 1895 he be- 
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came librarian of the famous Boston institu- 
tion and his elevation to the charge of the 
national foundation is warmly commended. 
Mr. Putnam is a Harvard graduate and 
practiced law for a short time, but he has 
reached the highest position open to the 
newer profession of librarian in this country 
at the age of thirty-eight. 

Other recent presidential nominations of 
note include the appointment of peace 
commissioners to represent the United 
States at the conference called by the czar 
at The Hague May 18. Andrew D. White, 
ex-president of Cornell University and our 
exceptionally valuable ambassador to Ger- 
many during these recent times of reputed 
straining of relations between the two 
countries, heads the delegation. The other 
members are: Standford Newell, minister 
to the Netherlands; Seth Low, president of 
Columbia University ; Capt. William Crozier, 
Ordnance Department, U.S. A., and Capt. 
Alfred T. Mahan, U. S. N., retired. 

William R. Day, of Ohio, ex-secretary of 
state, and Senator George Gray (Dem.), of 
Delaware, another member of the Paris 
Peace Commission, have been appointed 
judges of United States circuit courts. 


Municipal elections held 
last month were remarkable 
on account of the prominence given to the 
issue of municipal ownership of so-called 
natural monopolies. In Chicago Carter H. 
Harrison (Dem.) was reelected, largely on 
his record of opposition to long-term street- 
railway franchises. He polled nearly 41,- 
ooo more votes than the Republican nom- 
inee, and over 101,000 more votes than Ex- 
Governor Altgeld, who ran as an independ- 
ent Democratic candidate, demanding 
municipal ownership outright and _ inter- 
jecting the Chicago platform as an issue of 
the campaign. Party lines were so split 
up in Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio, that 
a Democratic mayor will succeed a Repub- 
lican in the former and a Republican will 
replace a Democrat in the latter, reversing 
the usual municipal returns. In Toledo, 
Ohio, Samuel M. Jones, defeated for re- 
nomination by the Republicans, ran as an 


Municipal Issues. 























independent candidate and received a 
majority of more than 10,000 over the 
regular Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates. Mayor Jones’ platform called for 
municipal ownership of franchises, com- 





ANDREW D. WHITE. 
United States Ambassor to Germany. 


munal service of various kinds, an eight- 
hour day, and increased public facilities for 
education and recreation. In Denver the 
issue of public ownership of public utilities 
also proved victorious. About the same 
time Governor Pingree, under a new act of 
the state legislature, became president of a 
commission of three to negotiate for the 
purchase and operation of street-railways in 
Detroit—an experiment attracting much at- 
tention as the first to be made in a city of 
the United States. The new mayor of 
Philadelphia, Samuel H. Ashbridge, taking 
office at the beginning of April, announced 
his opposition to leasing the water-supply 
privileges to a corporation, and advocated 
increased appropriations for improving the 
city system. 


For some time the 
trustees of the 
Chautauqua Assembly have contemplated 
a concentration and closer organization of 
Chautauqua’s varied educational and busi- 
ness interests and late in February measures 
were adopted to accomplish these results. 
Under the new order of things the work 
of the Assembly will be divided into two 


Chautauqua Reorganization. 
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departments. The department of instruc- 
tion, with Dr. George E. Vincent, of The 
University of Chicago, at its head as super- 
intendent of instruction, will look after all 
the educational work of Chautauqua, while 
the department of administration will care 
for the business interests of the Assembly. 
Mr. Wilson M. Day, of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
serving as acting general manager in charge 
of the latter department until the next 
annual meeting of the board of trustees, 
when a permanent general manager will be 
chosen. 

The general direction of Chautauqua 
affairs has been placed in the hands of an 
executive board of five members composed 
as follows: the chairman of the executive 
board, Mr. Wilson M. Day; the chancellor, 
Bishop John H. Vincent; the acting pres- 
ident of the board of trustees, Hon. Clem 
Studebaker, of South Bend, Ind.; the prin- 
cipal of instruction; and general manager. 

The movement toward concentration in- 
cludes the doing away with the various 
offices of the Assembly at Buffalo and 
Syracuse, N. Y., Meadville, Pa. and 
Chicago, IIl., and the establishment of a 
general headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 
In furtherance of this plan the Assembly 
has purchased the franchises of Dr. T. L. 
Flood, editor and proprietor of THE CHav- 
TAUQUAN and the Chautauqua Assembly 
Herald, and of Messrs. Flood and Vincent, 
publishers of the C. L.S. C. text-books. The 
book business will be transferred to Cleve- 
land the rst of July and THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
the rst of September. In order to handle 
these publishing interests the Chautauqua 
Press is about to be organized under the 
laws of the state of New York. 

This centralization of administration is 
counted on to increase the effectiveness of 
the Assembly’s work and is to be accom- 
panied by a more extensive and permanent 
development of Chautauqua itself. To ac- 
complish this an endowment is to be pro- 
vided, of which $50,000 has already been 
subscribed. Miss Helen M. Gould gener- 
ously laid the foundation of this fund by a 
gift of $25,000, which Mr. Chester D. 
Massey, a trustee of the Assembly, and his 
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sister, Mrs. Lilian Massey Treble, both of 
Toronto, Can., supplemented by a subscrip- 
tion of $10,000 for the endowment of a 
chair to be known as the Hart A. Massey 
chair, in honor of their father. 

One of the results of the new organization 
of Chautauqua has been the reduction of 
the price of the C. L. S. C. course of read- 
ing from $7.50 to $5.00. Shorter and 
easier courses, especially adapted to busy 
people, are also being planned. 





THE LATE PROF. O. C. MARSH. 


By the death of Prof. Othniel 
C. Marsh, of Yale Uni- 
versity, the world has lost one of its most 
famous geological scholars. His interna- 
tional reputation was made especially by his 
discoveries in paleontology. Six of his col- 
lections are of especial importance, namely: 
vertebrate fossils, fossil footprints, inverte- 
brate fossils, skeletons of rare vertebrates 
from every part of the world, Central Amer- 
ican and Mexican antiquities, and Nova 
Scotia minerals. He was graduated from 
Yale in 1860, and took the chair which he oc- 
cupied until his death in 1865. During his 
researches inthe Rocky Mountains hecrossed 
them twenty-seven times. In these expe- 


The Late 
Professor Marsh. 
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ditions he discovered hundreds of new 
species of extinct vertebrates, many of them 
entirely unknown to the world, and others 
which had never before been discovered in 
America. At times he was provided with 
an escort of United States troops for pro- 
tection against hostile Indians, and on dis- 
covering frauds practiced upon the Indians 
he took steps which secured better govern- 
ment treatment of them. Before his death, 
at the age of sixty-eight, he became presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Sciences 
and a member of the Geological Society of 
London and Germany, the Royal Irish 
Academy, the Royal Bavarian Academy of 
Sciences, and the Royal Academy of Den- 
mark and Belgium. In 1898 he was awarded 
the prize of the French Royal Academy of 
Science. 

Other recent deaths include that of Joseph 
Medill, proprietor of the Chicago Z7ribune, 
who established the Cleveland Leader as a 
Whig paper in,1851, was one of the organ- 
izers of the Republican party in 1854, was 
a member of the National Civil Service 
Commission in 1871, and mayorof Chicago 
in 1872, securing full control of the 7Z7#- 
une in 1874, and continuing as its pro- 
prietor and editor-in-chief until his death. 
Dr. James Ormsbee Murray, dean of the 
faculty of Princeton College since 1886, 
and professor of English language and lit- 
erature since 1875, passed away at the age 
of seventy-two. Ex-Senator Patrick Walsh, 
a conspicuous figure in Georgia politics, died 
on the twentieth of March, and Brig.-Gen. 
Daniel W. Flagler, chief of ordnance of the 
army, died on March 29.  Ex-Justice 
Stephen J. Field, one of the four famous 
Field brothers, died in Washington on 
April 9, aged eighty-two. He retired from 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
December, 1897, having served on that 
bench longer than any other justice, a total 
period of thirty-four years, eight months, 
and twenty-one days. 




















C. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


FOR MAY. 
First Week (ending May 6). 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chapter VIIL, 
pages 230-234. 
“ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” Chap- 
ters XX VII.-XXXI. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“A Great English Seaport.” 
Second Week (ending May 13). 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chapter VIII., 
pages 234-244. 
“ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” Chap- 
ters XXXII.-XXXVI. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ Lord Salisbury.” | 
“The House of Lords.” 
Third Week (ending May 20). 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chapter VIIL., 
pages 244-248. 
“ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” Chap- 
ters XXXVII-XLII. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

“ The Hardware Trade in the United States.” 
Fourth Week (ending May 27). 

“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chapter VIII. 
concluded. 

“ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” Chap- 
ters XLIII.-XLV. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Church.” 

Fifth Week (ending June 3). 

“ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” Chap- 

ters XLVI.-XLIX. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Some Spring Birds.” 





FOR JUNE. 
First Week (ending June 10). 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Footprints of Famous Americans in London.” 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 


FOR MAY. 
First Week. 


. The Lesson. 

. A Paper—Thackeray’s art and his characters. 

. Book Review—* Vanity Fair,” by Thackeray. 
Select Reading—“ The End of the Play,” a poem 
by Thackeray. 

5. Essay—The story of animal life as told by fossils. 


Second Week. 


- Roll-call—Replies to be quotations from George 
Eliot and Carlyle. 

A Paper—The problem of George Eliot’s novels. 
. Book Reviews—“ Romola,” “ Middlemarch,” and 
“The Mill on the Floss.” 

A Critical Study—* Sartor Resartus.” 
Readings—“ The World in Clothes,” from “ Sar- 
tor Resartus,” and “Cromwell,” from “ Heroes 
and Hero Worship.” 


Third Week. 


. Critical Literary Study—Tennyson’s idyls and 
lyrics. 
2. A Paper—Evidences of the influences of the 
Bible on Tennyson’s verse. 

3- Music—* Crossing the Bar.” 

4. Readings—Selections from Tennyson. 
5 
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. Biographical Sketch—Tennyson. 





Fourth Week. 


. Quotations from Browning. 

2. Biographical Sketch—Robert Browning. 

3. A Paper—The characteristics of Browning’s 
poetry. 

4. Readings—“ Rabbi Ben Ezra” and “ The Gram- 
marian’s Funeral.” 

5. Literary Study—“ Sordello.” 

Fifth Week. 


. A Paper—The glaciers of North America. 

. Essay—Climatic variations in the United States. 

. A Paper—Evolution. 

. Table Talk—Bird songs of the neighborhood. 

. General Discussion—Important events of the 
week. : 


wut WN 





FOR JUNE. 
First Week. 


1. General Review—“Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century.” 

2. A Paper—Present political conditions in Europe. 

3. Historical Study—European revolutions of the 
nineteenth century. 

4. Geographical Study—The political divisions of 
Europe. 

. Table Talk—Foreign news of the week. 













SYLLABUS OF C. L. S. C. READING. 
REQUIRED READING IN THE TEXT-BOOKS. 


“FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.” 
VIII.—FROM THE DEATH OF SCOTT TO THE PRES- 
ENT TIME, 1832-1898 (CONCLUDED). 

3. Thackeray and his works (pp. 230-234). 

(1) Preparation for his work. 
(2) Magazine articles. 
(3) “ Vanity Fair.” 
(4) Characteristics of Thackeray’s works. 
(5) His novels and characters. 
(6) Fondness for the eighteenth century. 
(7) Compared with Dickens and others. 
4. George Eliot and her novels (pp. 234-237). 
(1) Her sentiment. 
(2) List of her works. 
(3) Characteristics of her works. 
(4) Autobiography. 
(5) Analytic habit of mind. 
(6) The moral in her works. 
“ Tendenz-roman.” A tendency novel. 
5. Macaulay’s life and writings (pp. 237-240). 
(1) Political life. 
(2) His memory. 
(3) Article on “ Milton.” 
(4) Characteristics. 
(5) His literary style. 
(6) Rhetorical figures. 
(7) His best essays. 
(8) His verse. 

6. Thomas Carlyle (pp. 240-244). 

(1) Publications between 1822 and 1830. 

“Tieck” [ték]. 

“ Fouque ” [foo-ka’ ]. 

(2) Germanism. 
(3) Characteristics of his essays. 

“ Laissez-faire” [les-4-far’]. Let-alone principle 
of government or political economy. In France the 
term was first used to indicate the principle of non- 
restriction by the government of trade and industry 
except when peace and order required. By exten- 
sion it now includes non-interference with the 
exercise of the individual will by the authority in 
control. 

(4) Objection to liberalism. 
(5) Conception of history. 

“ Jeremiad.” A lamentation. 
(6) “Sartor Resartus.” 

“ Teufelsdréckh” [ toi’fels-drék]. 

“Allerlei Wissenschaft” [al’ler-li 
All kinds of knowledge. 

“ Weissnichtwo” [vis’nikt-v6]. 
where. 


vis’sen-shaft]. 


(I) know not 


(7) His diction. 
(8) Influence on thought. 
7. Alfred Tennyson’s literary productions (pp. 
244-248). 
(1) His first volumes. 
(2) The second collection. 
(3) His art. 
(4) His idyls and lyrics. 
(5) Influence of Hallam’s death, 
(6) A third collection. 
(7) “The Princess.” 
(8) “Idyls of the King.” 
(9) “ Maud.” 
(10) Work since 1860. 
8. Robert Browning and his poetry (pp. 248-252). 
(1) Contrasted with Tennyson. 
(2) Psychological studies. 
(3) His obscurity. 
(4) The grotesqueness of his poetry. 
(5) Ballads and lyrics. 
(6) “The Ring and the Book.” 
(7) Characters from the Renaissance. 
(8) Browning’s dramas. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. Give some biographical facts about Thackeray. 
2. What are the peculiarities of Thackeray's 
novels and his characters ? 
3. Compare Thackeray’s genius with that of 
Dickens. 
4. Give alist of George Eliot’s works and describe 
the characteristics of her novels. 
5. Give a biographical sketch of Macaulay and 
describe the style of his literary productions. 
6. By what did Carlyle increase the knowledge of 
German literature ? 
7. Point out the distinctive qualities of Carlyle’s 
essays and describe his diction. 
8. Describe the character of “Sartor Resartus,’ 
and show how Carlyle influenced English thought. 
9. Compare Tennyson’s early works with his 
later ones. 

10. Describe Tennyson’s art and the effect of 
Hallam’s death on his genius. 
11. Describe the “ Idyls 

“ Maud.” 


of the King” and 


12. Contrast Tennyson and Browning and describe 
Browning’s art. 

13. What is the character of Browning’s ballads 
and lyrics ? 

14. Describe “ The Ring and the Book.” 

15. Tell something avout Browning’s dramas. 








SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. What two results did the publication of “ Vanity 
Fair” accomplish for Thackeray ? 

2. To what work did George Eliot append her 
own name? 

3- What two characters are said to have been 
modeled after her father ? 

4. By what was Macaulay’s reputation as an 
eloquent speaker established ? 

5. How many times is Tennyson said to have 
rewritten “ Maud”? 

6. What did Tennyson say about “ Sordello ”? 





“ WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD.” 


XXVII.—MONSTERS OF A BURIED WORLD. 
1. Extinct Quaternary mammals (pp. 189-197). 
(1) Mammalia remains in bogs. 
(2) Remains in the drift. 
(3) Mammoths of Siberia. 

“Ruble.” A silver coin current in Russia since 
the seventeenth century. It is worth about seventy- 
seven cents of United States money. 

(4) Restoration of the mammoth. 

(5) Edentates of South America. 

(6) North American types. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the remains of mammalia found in 
bogs. 

2. Give an account of the discoveries in Siberia 
and describe the restoration of the mammoth. 

3. Describe the types of mammalia found in 
North and South America. 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. Where was the first most complete skeleton of 
a mastodon discovered in North America? 

2. What evidence is there that the mastodon may 
have lived in a climate colder than that which 
elephants inhabit ? 





XXVIII.—THE CEMETERIES OF THE BAD LANDS. 
1. Tertiary fossils (pp. 198-206). 
(1) Strata of the Bad Lands. 
(2) Tertiary strata in America. 
(3) Bad Lands described. 
(4) Tertiary deposits located. 
(a) Neocene and its fossils. 
(4) Eocene and its fossils. 
(5) Fresh-water Eocene. 
(6) The types. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. Describe the Bad Lands. 
2. Locate the Eocene and Neocene deposits and 
describe the animal remains found in each. 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. For what are the Bad Lands noted? 
2. What is the general character of the rocks of 
the Bad Lands? 








SYLLABUS OF C. L. S. C. READING. 





XXIX.—LESSONS FROM A LUMP OF CHALK. 
1. Mesozoic rocks and fossiis (pp. 206-214). 
(1) Chemistry of chalk. 
(2) Structure and origin of chalk. 
(3) Principle of continuity. 
(4) The principle of correlation of environment 
and organism. 
(5) The Cretaceous system in the East and 
South. 
(6) Fossil remains. 
(7) Western Cretaceous beds and their contents. 
(8) The Jurassic system. 
(9) Triassic system. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. Explain the chemistry, structure, and origin 
of chalk. 
2. Explain the present existence of the forms 
found in the Cretaceous system. 
3. Describe the Cretaceous beds of the United 
States and their fossil remains. 
4. What systems underlie the Cretaceous and 
what fossil remains do they contain ? 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. Why is the Cretaceous period so called? 
2. What commercial product of chalk is largely 
used for domestic purposes ? 





XXX.—LONE BURIALS IN THE COAL LANDS. 

1. Coal-measure fossils (pp. 214-220). 

(1) Ancient forests. 
(2) Comprehensive types. 
(3) Snails in the coal measures. 
(4) Amphibians. 
(2) Amphibians described. 
(4) Various types. 
(c) Labyrinthodont. 
(d) Small varieties. 
(5) Insects. 
(6) Marine fauna. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the vegetation of the Carboniferous 
age. 

2. Describe the fauna of the same period. 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. What facts are evidences that coal is formed 
of vegetation which grew in the places where coal 
accumulated ? 

2. How much does vegetable matter lose in bulk 
by the process of conversion into coal? 





XXXI.—TERRIBLE FISHES AND THEIR COMPANIONS. 
1. Remains of the Devonian age (pp. 220-227). 
(1) Position of strata. 
(2) Devonian rocks in America. 
(3) Limestone formations. 
(4) Devonian limestone. 
(5) Fossil corals and shells. 
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(a) Acervoularia. 
(4) Favosite. 
(ce) Parasitic shells and corals. 
(2) Bivalves. 
(6) Fish remains. 
(7) Remains in the corniferous limestone. 
(8) Old Red Sandstone. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. Locate the Devonian strata of North America 
and describe the corniferous limestone. 
2. Describe the fossil corals found in these strata. 
3- Describe the fossil fish. 
SEARCH QUESTION. 
1. What term does the word Devonian replace 
and why was this change suggested? 





XXXII.—ANCESTRY OF THE PEARLY NAUTILUS. 
1. Silurian remains (pp. 227-234). 
(1) Characteristics of the nautilus. 
(2) What the nautilus represents. 
(3) Silurian rocks and their distribution. 
(4) Evidences of sedimentation. 
(5) Silurian fossils. 
(2) Seaweeds. 
(4) Chambered shells. 
(¢) Brachiopods. 
(@) Gasteropods. 
(e) Crinoids. 
(6) Nature’s plan. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. Describe the Silurian rocks and tell where they 
occur in the United States. 
2. Describe the fossils of the Silurian strata. 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. From what is the term Silurian derived ? 
2. Where are the American Silurian rocks thickest 
and best developed? 





XXXIII—THE KING CRAB’S GRANDFATHER AND 
OTHER GRANDFATHERS. 
1. Cambrian fossils (pp. 234-241). 
(1) The king crab and its embryology. 
(2) Evidences of evolution. 
(3) Crustaceans. 
(4) Potsdam sandstone and its fossils. 
(5) Other Cambrian rocks and their fossils. 
(a) Character of Cambrian life. 
(6) Evolutionary process. 
(¢) Types of Cambrian life. 
(6) Upper Cambrian and lowest Silurian rocks. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. Describe the king crab and explain evolution 
by its embryology. , 
2. Describe crustaceans and trilobites. 
3. Name the localities of the Potsdam sandstone 
and describe its fossils. 
4. Describe the characteristics of bivalve shells. 
5. Give a general description of Cambrian life. 





SYLLABUS OF C. L. S. C. READING. 


6. Describe the Upper Cambrian and Lower 
Silurian rocks. 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. So far as known what is the maximum thick- 
ness of the American Cambrian? 
2. What is the general character of the Cambrian 
rocks accessible to observation ? 





XXXIV.—EARTH’S DEEPEST GRAVES. 

1. The Eozoic animal (pp. 241-247). 

(1) Position of Eozoic beds. 
(2) Evidences of sedimentation. 
(3) Kinds of rocks. 
(4) Why fossils are rare. 
(5) Zozodn. 
(a2) Where discovered. 
(4) Structure. 
(c) Its nature. 
(@) Its modern representative. 
(e) Process of growth. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Explain the formation of Eozoic rocks and de- 
scribe the series. 

2. Explain the rarity of fossils and describe 
Eozobn. 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. In what rocks, if anywhere, has the original 
crust of the earth been preserved? 

2. To what rocks has the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey proposed to apply the term Algorkian ? 
XXXV.—AN EARLIER BEGINNING. 

1. Intimations of a fiery zon (pp. 247-253). 

(1) Sediments changed to Eozoic rocks. 
(2) Source of the heat. 
(3) Wastage of heat. 
(4) History of a cooling globe traced backward. 
(a) Oceanless. 
(4) Molten condition. 
(¢) World of vapor. 
(2) The solar system. 
(¢e) Fire-mist condition. 
(5) Three things not fire-mist. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Explain the change of sediment to Eozoic 
rocks and tell what is observed in regard to the 
wastage of the earth’s heat. 

2. Trace backward the history of a cooling world. 

3. What three things are essential in the cooling 
history ? 

SEARCH QUESTION. 

1. What three principal hypotheses have been 
proposed in regard to the present condition of the 
earth’s interior ? 

XXXVI.—GATHERING WORLD STUFF. 
1. Wandering germs of worlds (pp. 253-259). 
(1) Comets. 

















(a) Mystery of the comet. 
(4) Comets shattered. 
(c) Character. 
(2) Courses of comets. 
(2) Meteors. 
(3) Meteoroidal swarms. 
(4) Effect on radiant heat and light. 
(5) Meteoric dust. 
(6) Summary. 
(7) Nebule. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. Describe the character and courses of comets. 
2. What is the nature and origin of meteors, 
meteoric dust, and nebulz ? 
3- How do meteor swarms affect the sun’s 
radiant heat and light ? 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. What fact leads to the inference that meteors 
are nebulous? 
2. What date has been predicted for another 
great meteoric shower? 


XXXVII.—THE WHIRLING FIRE-MIST. 

1. Nebular theory of world origin (pp. 259-265). 
(1) Nebular condition. , 
(2) Structure. 

(3) Contraction and rotation. 

(4) Change of ring to a spheroid. 
(5) Motions of the spheroid. 

(6) History of the residual mass. 
(7) Variations in the planets. 

(8) Careers of the planets. 

(9) Importance of the sun. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Explain the nebular theory of the origin of the 
planets. 

2. Give a reason for the differences which occur 
in the constituents of the planets and explain the 
variations in their courses. 

3. Why is the sun so important ? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. Froma scientific point of view who should be 
regarded as the founder of the nebular hypothesis? 

2. By whom was it treated from a mathematical 
standpoint at the close of the last century ? 


XXXVIII.—THE PRIMEVAL STORM. 

1. Origin of the ocean (pp. 265-270). 
(1) Planetary mass of fire-mist. 
(2) Fiery precipitation. 
(3) Molten globe. 
(4) Luminous condition of the globe. 
(5) Formation of the crust. 
(6) Tidal movements of the crust. 
(7) Precipitation of water. 
(8) Battle between fire and water. 
(9) Victory of water. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. Give a history of the cooling of the earth. 
2. How was the ocean finally formed ? 
SEARCH QUESTION. 

1. As the earth was cooling what was probably 
the character of the first rain storms ? 
XXXIX.—THE WAR IN THE OCEAN. 

1. The earliest strata (pp. 271-277). 

(1) Chemistry of the sea. 
(2) Decomposition of the silicates. 
(4) Soluble contents. 
(c) Precipitates. 

(2) Character of the oldest rocks. 

(3) Fragmental sediments. 

(4) Appearance of life. 

(5) Appearance of land. 

(6) Beginning of erosion. 

(7) Place of ocean sedimentation. 

(8) Effect of thickened crust. 

(9) Eozoic beds not under all oceans. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Explain the chemistry of the primeval sea, and 
show the relation of the oldest known rocks to the 
precipitates. 

2. Explain the appearance of land and describe 
the effect of a thickening of the earth’s crust. 

3. Give a summary of the primitive history of the 
ocean. 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. Where is the chemical action of the sea most 
noticeable? 

2. To how much space is the principal erosive 
work of the waves confined ? 

XL.—THE WORLD WITHOUT A BACKBONE. 

1. Reign of invertebrates (pp. 278-283). 

(1) The Eozoic world. 

(2) Formation of Eozoic rocks. 

(3) Life of the Eozoic sea. 

(4) Beginning of a continent. 

(5) Work of erosion. 

(6) Life of the Cambrian. 

(7) Silurian life. 

(8) Geographical changes. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Tell how the Eozoic rocks were made and 
describe the life of the Eozoic sea. 

2. Describe the American continent at the open- 
ing of the Paleozoic zon. 

3- Describe the life of the Cambrian and Silurian 
systems, and tell what geographical changes took 
place during those ages. 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. How does Paleozoic time compare in length 

with the Mesozoic and Cenozoic? 


2. What is one of the most striking differences 
between the Cambrian and Lower Silurian? 
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XLI.—THE DYNASTY OF FISHES. 
1. Devonian and Carboniferous times (pp. 283- 
289). 
(1) Early vertebrate forms. 
(2) Three types of Devonian fishes. 
(3) Early American fishes. 
(2) “ Dagger-spine.” 
(4) “ Beak-tooth.” 
(c) Plated ganoids. 
(2) “ Hook-tooth.” 
(4) Bone-beds of Europe. 
(5) American record. 
(6) Ancestors of these fishes. 
(7) Continuation of old fish types. 
(8) Lessons learned from fishes. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the early American fishes. 

2. What is learned by comparing the discoveries 
of fish remains in Europe with those of America? 

3- What types of ancient fishes still exist and 
why were they preserved ? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. What do the fossils show in regard to the 
vegetation in Devonian times? 

2. Why is the Old Red Sandstone of particular 
interest ? 
XLII.—SCENES FROM THE COAL PERIOD. 

1. How the coal beds were formed (pp. 290-295). 

(1) Dawn of a new age 

(2) The sea life. 

(3) Growth of the continent. 

(4) Forest growth. 

(5) Reason for vegetable life. 

(6) Dominion of the sea. 

(7) New life. 

(8) Formation of cannel-coal. 

(9) Close of the Paleozoic. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the conditions existing at the begin- 
ning of the Carboniferous age. 

2. Describe the formation of coal beds. 

3. Describe the condition of the American con- 
tinent at the close of the Paleozoic age. 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. By what term is the bed of clay beneath a coal 
seam sometimes designated and with what is this 
clay often filled ? 

2. What per cent of the thickness of the coal 
measures consists of workable coal ? 





XLIII.—THE REPTILE MONARCHIES. 
1. Mesozoic events (pp. 296-302). 
(1) Flora of the system. 
(2) Fauna. 
(a) Amphibians. 
(4) Reptiles. 
(c) Sea-saurians. 
(d@) Crocodilians. 
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(3) Events in the estuary. 

(4) Footprints preserved. 

(5) Mesozoic coal-beds. 

(6) The close of the Triassic. 

(7) The reign of reptiles. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the flora and fauna of the Mesozoic 
zon. 

2. Describe the conditions of the Triassic period 
and explain how footprints are preserved in the 
sand. 

3. Where are the Mesozoic coal-beds located ? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. During the Mesozoic era what forms of life 
substantially attained their modern condition ? 

2. How many reptilian orders existed in Mesozoic 
time and how many are there now? 
XLIV.—MAMMALIAN RULE. 

1. Cenozoic times (pp. 303-308). 

(1) The first mammals known. 
(2) Mammals before Cenozoic time. 
(3) Characteristics of early Tertiary mammals. 
(4) Eocene types. 
(5) Miocene types. 
(6) Pliocene types. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. What was the character of the first species of 
mammals known to have existed in America and 
Europe, and in what age did they live? 

2. Give the general characteristics of the early 
Tertiary mammals. 

3. Describe the Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene 
types of mammals. 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. In the Miocene period what was the character 
of the vegetation of North America? 

2. By whom and why was the Eocene period so 
called ? 

XLV.—ANTICIPATION AND RETROSPECT 
PLANS. 
1. Comprehensive types (pp. 308-316). 
(1) Comprehensive types defined. 
(2) Examples. 
(2) Ganoids. 
(4) Amphibians. 
(c) Ancient reptiles. 
(d2) The first birds. 
(e) Other forms. 
(3) Series of organic forms. 
(2) From reptiles to running birds. 
(6) From reptiles to flying birds. 
(c) In the order of appearance. 
(2) What the series shows. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Define comprehensive types and describe 

examples of such types. 
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2. Explain the results of the principle of compre- 
hensive types and give examples. 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. When did birds assume the diversity and rela- 
tive importance which characterize them now? 
2. What is the character of the Miocene birds of 
Europe ? 
XLVI.—THE THROES OF THE CONTINENT. 
1. How the land grew (pp. 316-324). 
(1) Growth of the continent. 
(2) Researchers. 
(3) The continent at the close of the Eozoic. 
(2) Great Northern Land. 
(4) Seaboard Land. 
(c) Great Cordilleran Land. 
(4) Geography of the Cambrian. 
(5) The remainder of Paleozoic time. 
(6) Mesozoic changes. 
(7) Cenozoic movements. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. Describe the land conditions in North America 
at the close of the Eozoic zon. 
2. Describe the orographic movements of the 
Paleozoic. 
3. What were the continental changes during the 
Mesozoic zon ? 
4. Describe Cenozoic America. 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. What was the probable effect on the climate 
of the upheavals at the end of the Eocene period ? 
2. When was the time of mountain-making in the 
Old World? 


XLVII.—THE REIGN OF ICE. 
1. Continental glaciation (pp. 324-333). 
(1) The reason for more continental changes. 
(2) A lower temperature. | 
(3) Causes of glaciation. 
(4) Area of permanent snow. 
(5) Formation of glacier ice. 
“ N&é” [na-va’]. The French term for snow in 
a granular condition. 
(6) Movement of the glacier. 
(7) Southward development of the- glacier. 
(8) Interglacial period. 
(9) The border of the glacier. 
(10) Fate of the Siberian mammoth. 
(11) Effect of the weight of the glacier. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. What is the teleological argument in regard to 
the Glacial period ? 

2. Give the causes of glaciation and describe the 
formation and the movement of the glacier streams. 
3- Describe the fate of the Siberian mammoth. 

4. Explain the effect of the weight of glaciers 
on the earth’s surface. 
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SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. Upon what does the rate of glacier movement 
depend? 
2. Give an example of conditions for glacier 


formation fulfilled in equatorial regions. 





XLVIII.—A GEOLOGICAL SPRING TIME. 


1. The Champlain epoch (pp. 333-340). 
(1) Subsidence of land. 
(2) Melting the glacier. 
(3) Glacial remains. 
(4) Transportation of glacial remains. 
(5) Establishment of drainage systems. 
(6) Formation of terraces. 
(7) The Niagara gorge. 
(8) Basins of the Great Lakes. 
(9) Glacial lakes. 
(10) Formation of the prairies. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. What are the evidences of land subsidence? 
2. Explain the presence of glacial material be- 
yond the area of glaciation. 
3. Explain the formation of river systems, ter- 
races, and the Niagara gorge. 
4. Explain the formation of the basins of the Great 
Lakes. 
5. Describe the formation of prairies. 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. How do the hills and valleys of glaciated re- 
gions compare with those of unglaciated districts? 
2. Upon what does the amount of material car- 
ried on the surface of glaciers depend? 





XLIX.—THE EARTH RECEIVES HER KING. 
1. The advent of man (pp. 340-347). 
(1) Man of the Glacial period. 
(2) Remains in California. 
(3) Age of these remains. 
(4) Remains from Trenton. 
(5) Relics from Europe and South America. 
(6) Character of relics. 
(7) Divisions of prehistoric time. 
(8) Primeval inhabitants of Europe. 
“Bonassus.” The generic name of the bison. 
(9) Primitive man in America. 
(10) Character of primitive man. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. What evidence is there that American man 
existed in the Glacial era? 
2. What relics of primitive man have been found 
and what do they show in regard to his character? 
3. Into what ages do archeologists divide pre- 
historic time ? 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. Where were the- relics of the Stone age in 
Europe discovered ? 
2. What do the remains show in regard to the 
character of the people of Southern France? 
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REQUIRED READING IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


I.—“ A GREAT ENGLISH SEAPORT.” 
1. General character of the city (p. 107). 
2. Origin of the name (pp. 107-108). 
3- Names connected with it (p. 108). 
4. History before the seventeenth century (p. 108). 
5. Foundation of its prosperity (p. 108). 
6. Conditions in the eighteenth century (p. 108). 
7. Cause of its greatness (p. 109). 
8. Statistics (p. 107). 
9g. Tonnage of vessels (p. 109). 
to. The dock system (pp. 109-111). 
11. First Cunarder (p. 111). 
12. Architecture (pp. 111-112). 
(1) St. George’s Hall. 
(2) Libraries and art galleries. 
(3) Town hall. 
(4) Exchange. 
13- Municipal spirit (p. 112). 
14. Famous people (pp. 112-113). 
15. Interest in the drama and music (p. 113). 
16. Manufacturing interests (p. 113). 





IIl.—“ THE HARDWARE TRADE IN THE UNITED 
STATEs.” 
1. Relation to a country’s development (p. 114). 
2. Varieties of hardware (p. 114). 
3. Growth of the industry (p. 114). 
4. Where American goods are known (p. 114). 
5. Story of the nail (p. 115). 
6. Distribution (p. 115). 
7. Centers of industry (pp. 115-116). 
8. Price-making (p. 116). 
9. Basis of hardware (p. 116). 
10. Use of machinery (p. 116). 
11. The plant; equipment and methods (p. 117). 
12. Result of the patent system (p. 117). 
13. Manufacturers’ catalogues (p. 117). 
14. Builders’ hardware (pp. 117-118). 
15. Conditions of labor in this trade (p. 118). 
16. Importance of the trade (pp. 118-119). 
17. Extent of the trade (p. 119). 
III.—“ Lorp SALISBURY.” 
1. Early estimate of his political career (p. 119). 
2. False prognostications (pp. 119-120). 
3. Early life (p. 120). 
4. First years in Parliament (pp. 120-121). 
5. Interest in journalism (p. 121). 
6. Marriage (p. 121). 
7. Events from 1857 to 1865 (p. 121). 
8. Events of 1865-1867 (p. 122). 
g. In the House of Lords.(p. 122). 
. The réle of country gentieman (p. 122). 
. Chancellor of university (pp. 122-123). 
. Parliament from 1868-1874 (p. 123). 


13. The election of 1874 (p. 123). 

14. A new Conservative policy (p. 123). 

15. Representative at important conferences 
(pp. 123-124). 

16. Rise to party leadership (p. 124). 

“Primrose League.” An association of persons 
pledged to the Conservative principles advocated 
by Disraeli and so-called from his favorite flower. 

17. As prime minister (pp. 124-125). 
18. Personal characteristics (p. 125). 
IV.—‘THE CHURCH.” 

1. Cause of socia! disorders (p. 125). 

2. Healthy development of social 
(pp. 125-126). 

(1) Process of differentiation. 
(2) What it leads to. 

(3) Necessity of integration. 
(4) Agency of integration. 
(5) Mission of the church. 

3. How the church is fulfilling her mission 

(pp. 126-128). 

(1) What the churches are doing. 
(2) Divisions of the church. 
(3) Faults of administration. 
(4) Tendency to class view of social questions. 
(5) Failure of the church. 

4. First duty of the church (pp. 128-129). 

5. The message of the church (pp. 129-130). 


organism 





V.—“ SoME SPRING BIRDs.” 
1. The pheebe (pp. 130-131). 
(1) Courtship. 
(2) Nest. 
(3) Song. 
(4) The family. , 
2. The Baltimore oriole (pp. 131-132). 
(1) Arrival. 
(2) Courtship. 
(3) The nests. 
(4) Food. 
(5) Tones. 
(6) Compared with the orchard oriole. 
3. The catbird (pp. 132-133). 
(1) Arrival. 
(2) Courtship. 
(3) Characteristics. 
(4) The song. 
4. The brown thrasher (pp. 133-134). 
(1) Favorite haunts. 
(2) The song. 
(3) Devotion to family. 
(4) As a pet. 
(5) In late summer. 
(6) An explorer. 























VI.—“ THE BriTIsH House oF Lorps.” 
1. Membership of the House (p. 134). 
2. Growth in membership (pp. 134-135). 
(1) Conditions in early days. 
(2) Since the fifteenth century. 
3. Peerages created by George III. (pp. 135-136). 
4. Bestowal of peerages since 1832 (p. 136). 
5. Effect of a general election (p. 137). 
6. Irish representative peers (p. 137). 
7. Exclusion of peers from the House of Com- 
mons (pp. 137-138). 
8. Bishops in the House of Lords (p. 138). 
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g. The lord chancellor (p. 138). 

“Woolsack.” <A large square cushion stuffed 
with wool on which the lord chancellor sits. It is 
said that during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Par- 
liament passed a law forbidding the exportation of 
wool. That this source of national wealth might 
not be forgotten wool sacks were placed in the 
House of Lords for the judges to sit upon. 

10. Final court of appeal (p. 138). 

11. Opening and closing Parliament (p. 138). 
12. Visits of the sovereign (p. 138). 

13. Legislative powers (p. 138). 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” FOR APRIL. 


“FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.” 
VII. 

1. “The Corsair”; at least 14,000 copies. 2. Sir 
Walter Scott. 3. “Lucia di Lammermoor ”; “ The 
Bride of Lammermoor”; Donizetti. 

VIII. 

1. “David Copperfield.” 2. 
3. “ Nicholas Nickleby.” 

“WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD.” 
I. 

1. As “the science which investigates the suc- 
cessive changes that have taken place in the or- 
ganic and inorganic kingdoms of nature.” 2. Of 
the nature and mode of action of the agencies which 
cause geological changes. 

FI. 
1. Plymouth Rock ; it is a syenitic granite. 
III. 

1. Diluvium. 2. From Cape Horn northward 
into Southern Chili and some observers assert even 
farther. 


Mr. Micawber. 


IV. 

1. South of 40° they are small and lack several 
of the characteristics of large glaciers. Farther 
north, on the high peaks of the Cascades and of 
the Rocky Mountains they are larger, and in Alaska 
they are very large. 

V. 

1. About that of the average or mean tempera- 
ture of the place. 2. To asiphon-like fissure in the 
rocks, which empties subterranean cavities that 
slowly fill to be emptied again when the water rises 
to the top of the siphon. 

VI. 

1. Muscovite. 2. For lubricating purposes, and 

sometimes for giving a silvery luster to wall-paper. 
VII. 

1. On the south shore of Lake Superior ; in their 
irregular shape and the long lines of sandy cliffs on 
the coast below. 

VIII. 

1. The salt of the sea-water seems to curdle the 

mud held in suspension and cause it to settle more 





quickly. 2. Over 12,000 square miles and more 
than half of it consists of swamps, shallow lakes, 
and lagoons. 

IX. 


1. The swift streams transport large rocks, which 
wear down the bed as they are whirled along. 
2. Their roots entering crevices wedge the rocks 
apart, thus aiding a freer percolation of water and 
a better action of frost. 

x. 

1. The bottom of the sea is broken by valleys and 
mountains, plateaus and plains, but the undulations 
are more gentle than those of the land. 2. Of very 
fine red or brown clay. 

XI. 

1. Horizontal. 2. Hardly less than one hundred 
years. 

XII. 

1. That in which the external form and the in- 
ternal organization are preserved. 2. According to 
the fossils they contain. 

XIII. 

1. Probably about the close of the Paleozoic era. 

2. The Sahwatch range. 
XIV. 

1. Of volcanic manifestations. 2. Boiling mineral 

springs and mud volcanoes. 
XV. 

1. To the Pacific slope. 2. They follow a gen- 
eral linear arrangement as seen in the volcanic is- 
lands of Eastern Asia, in those on both shores of 
the Pacific Ocean, and in the seas separating the 
northern and southern continent. 

XVI. 
1. Giant’s Causeway and Fingal’s Cave. 
XVII. 

1. They are crystalline and of the kind which re- 
sults by cooling from a melted state, pointing to the 
fact that the earth was once in a molten condition. 

XVIII. 

1. Along great faults and at the juncture of geo- 
logical formations which are unlike. 2. In the re- 
gion of active volcanoes. 
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XIX. XXIII. 
1. From three successive upheavals. 1. Petite Anse. 2. Chlorin and sodium; NaCl. 
XX. XXIV. 
1. Mountains by eruption, by folding, and by 1. It is derived from the Latin words fetra, a 
fracture. 2. The last class. rock, and oleum, oil; rock oil. 2. Those in the 
XXI. vicinity of Tiflis. 
1. In the copper districts about Lake Michigan, XXV. 
on an island in the lake, and in the Cordilleran re- 1. Carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, nitrogen, oxy- 
gion. 2. In California. gen, and ethylene. 
XXII. XXVI. 
1. In Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob. 2. In I. 192,000 square miles. 2. Either Cretaceous 
crystalline or metamorphic rocks. or Tertiary. 


THE C. L. S. C. CLASSES. 


1882-1902. 
CLASS OF 1899.—* THE PATRIOTS.” THE Class of ’99 are at graduation to be repre- 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” sented in Japan by a student who has carried on his 
OFFICERS. four years’ course all alone, without ever having seen 
President—John C. Martin, New York, N. Y. a fellow Chautauquan, save Mr. Issa Tanimura of 


Vice Presidents—Joha A. Travis, Washington, D.C.; Charles the C, L. S. C. Class of ’92, who persuaded him to 
Barnard, New York, N. Y.; Rev. Cyrus B. Hatch, Pa.; Frank G. . . This cl € the Patri is Mr. T. 
Carpenter, Washington, D. C.; John Brown, Chicago, IIl.; join. 1s Classmate of t ? mrad = - ore 
Charles A. Carlisle, South Bend, Ind.; Edward Marsden, Iwamura, and although he is a little behind the 
Alaska; William Ashton, Uxbridge, England; Miss Alice Ha- class owing to press of business he expects to finish 
worth, Osaka, Japan; Miss Frances O.Wilson, Tientsin, China. 4+ the appointed time. Like all true Chautauquans 

Secretary—Miss Isabelle T. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 


Treasurer—John C. Whitford, Detroit, Mich. Mr. Iwamura believes in “ Still achieving, still pur- 
Trustee—Miss M. A. Bortle, Mansfield, O. suing” and proposes to take up some line of special 
CLASS EMBLEM—THE FLAG. study as soon as the four years are over. There 


CLASS COLOR—BLUE, 


can hardly be a more isolated Chautauquan than he 
CLASS FLOWER—THE FERN. 


although he lives in the city of Tokyo, and the best 


THE class song for ’99 has been written by a wishes of the class will go with him as he “fares 
member of the class, Mr. Charles Barnard of New onward.” 
York, and the music for it has been arranged by DEAR CLASSMATES OF 1899:—You are all aware 
Mr. L. S. Leason, another member of the class. of the fact that the graduating year of ’99 is fast 
The song is full of the spirit of Chautauqua, and approaching, and to make this year a memorable 
the class will have abundant opportunity to become one not only in the history of Chautauqua but in 
acquainted with it as they meet for social festivities the history of our individual lives, the larger the 
in Alumni Hall during the coming season. number that will assemble on the grounds and enter 

THE Chautauqua program for the summer of into the festivities of the Patriots’ year the more 
1899 will be strongly American in its character. The easily will this be accomplished. It seems to me 
Patriots will find much in it to nourish their ardor that we owe something to our a/ma mater. We 
and to celebrate fitly the close of their four years of who represent “ Fidelity, Fraternity” cannot be in- 
study. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, whose “Man different to her grand cause this coming season. 
Without a Country” has been read by thousands Let sacrifices be made; let every member of the 
during this past year (as it was also during the Class of ’99 feel that he is indebted to Chautauqua 
Civil War), is to be present during Recognition Day for social, intellectual, and spiritual pleasures not 
week, and it is hoped that his sister, Miss Susan to be secured elsewhere. Let us rally around the 
Hale, the author of that delightful book “Men and flag, sing our hallelujahs, and make the grove 
Manners,” will be able to accompany him. resonant with our jubilee. Finally, let us make old 

AN important communication for the Class of ’99 Chautauquans glad that they have lived to seea 
will be sent out from the Cleveland office toward procession of flags, in number sufficient “to conceal 
the latter part of May. Every member of the class the sun,” march through the hallowed grounds of 
should secure a copy of this “Report Blank” and dear old Chautauqua. 
“Final Address.” If any fail to receive these Martha A. Bortle, 
by June 1, let them notify the office at once. Mansfield, Ohio. 























CLASS OF 1900.—‘ THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfolding 
centuries ; charity toward all endeavor.” 
“ Licht, Liebe, Leben.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, IIl. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. John A. McKamy, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Rev. Duncan Cameron, N. Tonawanda, N.Y.; J. F. Hunt, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y.; Morris A. Greene, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. Mary 
H. Gardner, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. James H. Bentley, Ridley 
Park, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Mabel Campbell, 53 Young- 
love Ave., Cohoes,N. Y. 

Trustee—Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, III. 

CLASS EMBLEM—EVERGREEN. 
CLASS COLOR—GRAY, 








It will be welcome news to members of the 1900 
class, as well as to others, that the price and amount 
of the required reading will be reduced in the year 
1899-1900. This will enable belated members of 
the class to make up their lost time and close up 
the nineteenth century in a manner befitting its 
achievements. Let every member of 1900 plan to 
make special efforts during the coming year and 
graduate with honor. 

THE reduction of the amount of reading in the 
course will not, however, impair its value to the 
reader who desires to make his reading cover a 
wider range, as a plan of closely related supplemen- 
tary courses will be carried out in such a way as to 
offer opportunities for “specializing” as the student 
may choose, while at the same time the maximum 
of required work will be such that most readers will 
be able to take one or more elective courses and so, 
with the general plan of the regular course, follow 
out in some degree also their own special tastes. 

THE president of the Class of 1900 at the New 
England Assembly reports from Franklin, Mass., the 
great help the course has been to her, though with- 
out the inspiration of a circle. By sharing her 
books and magazine with others, she is extending 
the influence of Chautauqua in her community and 
hopes to work up a small party to visit the New 
England Assembly during the summer of ’99. 
What one can do, others may accomplish, and her 
example may help to inspire others to try a similar 
plan. 


CLASS OF 1902.—*THE ALTRURIANS.” 
“ Not for self, but for ail.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. John Henry Barrows, Chicago, III. 

Vice Presidents—Col. Geo. W. Bain, Lexington, Ky.; Mr. 
A. T. Van Laer, New York, N. Y.; Mr. J. T. Robert, Chicago, 
Il; Mr. M E. Baird, Troy, O.; Madame Emma D. Rupin, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Miss Harriet Walker, Wellesley College; Mr. 
Albert Watson, Mt. Vernon, IIl.; Miss Sallie Leonard, Jackson, 
Mich.; Miss Jewell Gould, Aspen, Col.; Miss Belle Kearney, 
Flora, Miss. 

Honorable Vice Presidents—The Earl and Countess of 
Aberdeen. 
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Secretary—Mrs. Josephine Griffith Rabb, East Aurora, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Prof. J. C. Armstrong, 530 Lincoln Ave., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
CLASS FLOWER—AMERICAN BEAUTY ROSE. 





THE 1902’s are approaching the end of their first 
year of work. Let all who can rally at Chautauqua 
or at one of the other Assemblies to “count their 
triumphs o’er” and lay plans for more effective work 
during the remaining three years. 1902 has every 
opportunity to make a great record for itself, as the 
reduction of the C. L. S. C. required work, which 
will begin with next year’s course, means that few 
need fear to win the goal, no matter how hard 
pressed they may be. 

THE class president, Dr. J. H. Barrows, who be- 
came president of Oberlin College in January, has 
come nearer to Chautauqua by some hundreds of 
miles than heretofore, and will be present at Chau- 
tauqua during part of the season. An enthusiastic 
rally of the Altrurians is anticipated. 

CHINA keeps knocking at the doors of Chautau- 
qua at occasional intervals, dreaming of better 
things for her vast population of needy human souls. 
This time the letter is from Foochow, from a mis- 
sionary of the American Board, who asks for par- 
ticulars of the C.L.S.C.andsays: “I want to see 
if I cannot start something of the kind here in China 
to stimulate home study among the students of our 
mission schools, after they leave school. The 
Chinese, both men and women, are very fond of 
study and I think they only need some systematic 
plan to help them to accomplish a great deal in 
their maturer years.” 

In Texas, the Class of 1902 are bearing an im- 
portant part in keeping the C. L. S. C. well at the 
front at a new Assembly at Glen Rose. Further 
details of this circle will be found in the Local Circle 
Department. 





GRADUATE CLASSES. 


THE new French History and Literature Courses 
continue to attract attention, and in view of the 
coming Paris Exposition will doubtless be in great 
demand during the coming year. Special provision 
will be made in THE CHAUTAUQUAN to aid all 
persons anxious to prepare for a trip to Paris, 
although the year 1899-1900 will be in a special 
sense the American year. 

THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the Chautauqua Assembly will be celebrated this 
summer at Chautauqua. It is hoped that C.L.S.C. 
graduates, especially of the earlier years, will plan 
to spend Old First Night at the Assembly. Let 
every graduate send for announcements of the 
coming season and try to reach especially those 
who knew Chautauqua in its earliest days. Send 
to the new headquarters. 
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LOCAL CIRCLES. 


MOTTOES. 


cL. Ss. C. 


“* We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“* Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 


c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Orgsninc Day—October 1. 
Bryant Dayv—November 3. 
Speciat Sunpay—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
Cottece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanter Day—February 3. 
Spgciat Sunpav—February, second Sunday. 
Loncrettow Dayv—February 27. 
SPECIAL MEMORIAL 


Atrrep Dayv—October 18. 
Cavour Dav—November 15. 
Cromwe.tt Dav—December 16. 
Gtapstong Day—January 14. 


New YorkK.—Harmony Circle, at Stedman, 
was reorganized last October with four mem- 
bers of the Class of ’99 and two others. Although 
small, this circle has a good corps of officers, and as 
students they are doing excellent work. At 
Schenectady a circle of loyal Chautauquans are 
spreading the fame of the reading course. The 
Canandaigua Chautauquans carried out the pro- 
gram for Dryden Day as outlined in THE CHAv- 
TAUQUAN, with the addition of a talk by Mr. Light- 
foote on the late Lewis Miller. 

MISSISSIPPI.—A book club at Okolona is taking 
the magazine course, and is following the suggested 
programs in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

FLORIDA.—The Chautauqua interest has been 
kept very much alive in Jacksonville, as the follow- 
ing testifies: “We have a circle of some twenty- 
five or thirty members, Rev. Miller president, and 
have had a few very interesting meetings, though 
from various causes we have not met as regularly 
as we had hoped at the beginning of the year’s 
work. Still the members are keeping up the read- 
ings very well; some gather in various parts of the 
city in what might be termed sub-circles and read 
together, and all seem to be enjoying and profiting 
by their readings.” 

TExas.—The best people of the town are inter- 
ested in the circle at Granbury. The twenty-two 
composing the class are working hard to make up 
for their late beginning. 

Ouxu10.—“ The Princess” is being read by Fremont 
Circle in addition to the regular course, and will be 
followed by “Cyrano de Bergerac.” The lesson in 








“Men and Manners” is conducted by each person 
in turn, and one permanent leader takes charge of 
the study of “From Chaucer to Tennyson.” 





SHakgsPgare Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 

Spgc1at SuNpDAY—May, second Sunday. 

Spgciat Sunpay—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Dav—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. 

Recocnition Dayv—August, third Wednesday after first Tues- 
day. 

DAYS FOR 1898-99. 


Drypgen Day—February 18. 
WorpswortH Day—March 17. 
Suetitey Day—April 20. 
Tennyson Day—May 18. 


A lady living near Toledo makes her report of 
the George E. Vincent Circle, of which she is a 
member, and in view of the distance which sepa- 
rates the readers, and the hard winter, which has 
made meetings difficult, the readers are to be con- 
gratulated on doing so much work.——Thirty-six 
readers in Cleveland are making their circle inter- 
esting to themselves, and are saying a word for 
Chautauqua to other people whenever possible. 
ILLINOIS.—Under the guidance of Rev. G. W. 
Shepherd a circle in Jerseyville has been devouring 
the books since October, and the members now feel 
like Chautauquans of long standing. 
Iowa.—Several individual readers in Panora are 
struggling single-handed with the books of the year, 
and one lady hopes to get her diploma this year. 
CoLoraDo.— The energy and thoughtfulness 
which the ‘\alsenburg students are putting into 
their work predicts for them a brilliant future. 
CALIFORNIA.—The Epworth Circle, Los Angeles, 
has the honor of having for its president one of the 
charter members of the Chautauqua movement.—— 
Mrs. Harriet Gray, secretary of Houghton Circle, 
writes: “The Houghton Circle, of Oakland, is en- 
joying a year of great enthusiasm. Our meetings 
are held at homes of the members, and the sug- 
gestive program is always carried out. Mrs. C. J. 
Hammer, our leader, is a school-teacher and thus 
peculiarly adapted to the place she fills. Our circle 
numbers fifteen, with good attendance each week.” 
MonTANA.—A lady in a government Indian 
school at Fort Shaw writes of her work in the liter- 
ary line as being exceedingly helpful to her, isolated 
as she is from almost everything educational. 
WASHINGTON.—A circle of ten from Spokane has 
entered the Class of 1902. 























Whatever relates to the history of 
er: the United States during the crucial 
Civil War. period of 1861-65 always has an ab- 
sorbing interest for citizens of this great republic. 
This is particularly true of Charles A. Dana’s 
“Recollections of the Civil War.”* In 1862 Mr. 
Dana began his services in the War Department by 
acting on a commission appointed to audit the un- 
settled claims against the department at Cairo, IIl. 
After reporting the results of the investigation he 
was appointed special commissioner of the War De- 
partment to investigate the condition of the pay 
service in the armies of the West. The duties of 
this office took him to the front with Grant through 
the Vicksburg campaign, with Rosecrans in central 
Tennessee, and with the Army of the Potomac dur- 
ing the campaigns of 1864. His experiences during 
these exciting years he has related in a simple, terse 
style and his observations on the plans and conduct 
of the war and on the officers in command give us 
a vast amount of information not found in the con- 
ventional history. Mr. Dana’s duties in Washing- 
ton as assistant secretary of war also brought him 
into intimate relations with the president and his 
cabinet and other noted officials of the time, about 
whom he has written many entertaining facts. 
Several interesting incidents connected with the 
secret service of the War Department he has re- 
lated in his most engaging manner, and the closing 
scenes of the war, the assassination of the president, 
the trial of the conspirators in this crime, the capture 
and imprisonment of Jefferson Davis, and the grand 
review of the Union armies are other subjects which 
the writer has treated. These “Recollections” are 
intensely interesting both for the facts they contain 
and for the deeper insight they give into the char- 
acters of those who guided the nation through the 
period of the Civil War. 


During the year which has elapsed 
since the destruction of the Maine, 
Captain Sigsbee has found time to write an account 
of that terrible disaster. His narrative, written in 
a delightfully simple and terse style, includes the 
history of the Mainet from October, 1897, till the 
evening of the explosion, the story of the explosion, 
and an account of the investigation which followed. 
The appendix gives the result of the Spanish Court 


History. 





* Recollections of the Civil War. By Charles A. Dana. With 
portrait. 309 pp. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

+The Maine. An Account of her Destruction in Havana 
Harbor. The personal narrative of Captain Charles D. Sigsbee, 
U.S.N. 284 pp. New York: The Century Co. 
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of Inquiry, a technical description of the Maine, the 
president’s message, and a roster of the ship’s crew. 
Numerous excellent illustrations constitute an im- 
portant part of the book. 

“Campaigning in Cuba” * is the title of George 
Kennan’s story of the recent war between the 
United States and Spain. From his facile pen we 
learn much about the field work of the Red Cross, 
the features of the Cuban country, the disadvan- 
tages against which our army had to struggle, the 
suffering and hardships it endured, and the con- 
dition to which it was reduced. It is a pathetic 
and fascinating story, graphically told. 

The experiences of the Fifth Army Corps con- 
stitute the principal part of the contents of the 
volume entitled “The Fight for Santiago.”t The 
writer, Stephen Bonsal, was with the Fifth Corps, 
and this account, written in a bright, entertaining 
manner, is based upon notes taken on the field. 
The recital contains many incidents both pleasant 
and disagreeable, and sets forth the bravery of the 
American soldiers in every situation incident to war, 
and the inhuman treatment they had to endure. A 
voluminous appendix contains many documents 
and statements of historical import, and through- 
out the text are important maps and illustrations. 

The history ¢ of which Dr. Ferdinand Schwill is 
the author deals with European events since 1517. 
Before opening the history proper he explains why 
the modern era begins with the close of the fifteenth 
century, and gives a short description of early ex- 
ploring expeditions sent out from Europe, the 
colonization of the New World, and the condition 
of Europe at the beginning of the modern era. 
Then follows a succinct account of historical events 
in Europe during the present era, written in a clear, 
concise style. Excellent colored maps and genea- 
logical tables of the reigning houses in Europe are 
valuable adjuncts to the work. 

The development of the French nation || is the 
theme of a work in two volumes by Thomas E. 
Watson. The writer begins the story with 600 B. C., 
and with a ready pen he sketches the progress of 
“* Campaigning in Cuba. By George Kennan. 269 pp. New 
York: The Century Co. 

+The Fight for Santiago. By Stephen Bonsal. 571 pp. 
$2.50. New York: Doubieday & McClure Co. 

t History of Modern Europe. By Ferdinand Schwill, Ph.D. 
With maps and genealogical tables. 443 pp. $1.50. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

i! The Story of France from the Earliest Times to the Con- 
sulate of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Thomas E. Watson. In 
two volumes. Vol.I. To the End of the Reign of Louis the 
Fifteenth. 723 pp. $2.50. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 
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national growth through several centuries of rapidly 
changing events, closing the first volume with the 
reign of Louis XV. Interwoven with the historical 
facts are many interesting anecdotes, well-authen- 
ticated, the author says, which make this work ex- 
tremely attractive. 

A splendid history* of the United States has 
been prepared by Edward Channing for the use of 
students in the high school or college. It is nota 
mere presentation of historical facts which students 
are expected to commit to memory, but a systematic 
study of the political, constitutional, and industrial 
growth of our country to which all the facts are 
made to contribute. The helps for successfully 
teaching and studying the subject include bibliog- 
raphies, suggestive topics for individual investigation, 
review questions, maps, and charts. The volume is 
copiously illustrated. 

English readers have an opportunity to learn the 
story of the Swiss Republic through E. Salisbury’s 
excellent translation of Dr. Karl Dandliker’s work 
“A Short History of Switzerland.”t It is a com- 
pendious work of about three hundred pages, in 
which the history of the country from the earliest 
times to the present is related in a simple, dignified 
style. Two colored maps, a comprehensive index, 
a synopsis of the history of federal affairs, and 
a chronological table are very convenient parts of 
the book. 


A novel of force and power is 
“ Aylwin,” { by Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. In the first few pages there is scarcely a 
hint of the author’s skill and purpose, and a sur- 
prise awaits him who chooses to continue the read- 
ing. The first deep impression the reader receives 
is that the writer is a sympathetic student of 
nature, and as the story develops the natural 
wonders of English and Welsh scenery and the 
charm of outdoor life are set forth in a masterly 
way. The theme of the story is the power of a 
great sorrow to convert a man from materialism to 
spiritualism. Henry Aylwin is the one on whom 
the sorrow falls through a curse pronounced by 
Philip Aylwin, the father, on the despoiler of his 
tomb and on the plunderer’s children. Henry’s 
fiancée is the daughter of the grave-robber and the 
curse falling on her causes a long separation of 
the lovers, during which time Henry seeks her 
through England and Wales, even joining the 
gipsies and enlisting the services of Sinfi Lovell, a 
magnificent type of the Romany character. The 


Fiction. 





*A Students’ History of the United States. By Edward 
Channing. 655 pp. $1.40.——tA Short History of Switzer- 
land. By Dr. Karl Dindliker. Translated by E. Salisbury. 
With two colored maps. 338 pp. $2.50. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

t Aylwin. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. 460 pp. $1.50. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 


author delineates in bright colors the life of the 
higher class of gipsies, and Sinfi, an almost ideal 
creation in moral as well as physical qualities, we 
will remember long after the other characters are 
forgotten. Henry, who is the raconteur of his own 
story, is an excellent type of manhood, and as he 
tells what happened during his long search the 
power of perfect love coupled with sorrow is force- 
fully displayed. 

One of the books now creating a wide interest in 
the literary world is “David Harum.”* It is a 
story of central New York, the greater part of the 
action being in a small town known in the story as 
Homeville, where David is the proprietor of a bank. 
Finding it necessary to obtain a new clerk he 
secures the services of John Lenox, a young man 
from New York City, who, after some annoying 
trials imposed slyly by David himself, wins the 
respect, love, and confidence of his employer. 
While his character and career are interesting it 
is David who is most attractive. He is a unique 
personage, and his individuality, exhibiting delight- 
ful surprises in the way of shrewd humor and quiet 
pathos, is positively refreshing. 

It was a high sense of honor and duty which 
induced Morris Harding in “The Minister of 
Carthage ”’t to pass by what evidently led to a bril- 
liant career, prosperity, and happiness. He is a 
strong, likable character, and the story of the first 
years of his ministry is a pleasant romance told by 
Caroline A. Mason in a simple, bright way. C. M. 
Relyea has aptly illustrated this little volume. 

“The People of Our Neighborhood ”{ is the 
title of a small book containing character sketches 
by Mary E. Wilkins. With a skilful pen she has 
delineated the quaint customs and the peculiarities 
of the people in certain rural districts of New 
England. The artist, Alice Barber Stephens, has 
shown in the illustrations a keen appreciation of 
the writer’s delineations. 

The first volume of a new library edition of 
Edward Everett Hale’s works is called “The Man 
Without a Country and Other Stories.”|| The 
author has prefixed a most interesting note to this 
celebrated story, in which he has given the history 
of its conception and publication. Nine other 
short tales written in the author’s happiest style 
are included in the volume, among them being 





*David Harum. A Story of American Life. By Edward 
Noyes Westcott. 392 pp. $1.50. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 

+The Minister of Carthage. By Caroline Atwater Mason. 
Illustrated. 150 pp. 50 cts.——t The People of Our Neighbor- 
hood. By Mary E. Wilkins. Illustrations by Alice Barber 
Stephens. 161 pp. 50 cts. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing 
Company. New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. 

| The Man Without a Country and Other Stories. By 
Edward Everett Hale. 411 pp. $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company. 




















“My Double,” “The Rag-Man and the Rag- 
Woman,” “Round the World in a Hack,” and 
“The Modern Psyche.” The volume will be a wel- 
come addition to any library. 

The genius about whom Ossip Schubin* has 
written was a violinist and a composer of music. 
From poverty and obscurity he rose to distinction 
through his wonderful playing and improvising and 
by the influence of a friend who afterward proved 
false to him. The results of this make a sad 
dénouement for a story of indifferent interest. Of 
the two other stories in the same volume the last 
~ one is the more interesting. 

The scene of “ The Spirit of Sweetwater”t is a 
Colorado town much frequented by people in 
search of health. There ona July day a beautiful 
girl, ill and weary of life, met a wealthy young man 
who, by his strong will and forceful character, 
revived her mental and physical powers and at the 
same time became indispensable to her happiness. 
It is a love story, pure and simple, which appeals 
strongly to the reader.: 

Only one who loves animals could portray canine 
characteristics so effectively as has Alfred Ollivant 
in “ Bob, Son of Battle.”{ Bob is a genial gray 
sheep-dog in the hill country of Scotland, and his 
comprehension of his duties and the faithful, intel- 
ligent way in which he performs them seem little 
less than human. Contrasted with Bob in dis- 
position is Red Wull, the Tailless Tyke. His 
loyalty to his master, Mr. M’ Adams, his ferocity 
toward all others, and his intelligence are no less 
phenomenal. Mr. M’ Adams’ jealousy toward Mr. 
Moore and his dog Bob, and the contest for the 
Dale Cup, the Shepherd’s trophy, are the motives 
of the story in which the dogs stand out in bolder 
relief than the personages. 


A series of lectures delivered before 
several University Extension soci- 
eties in the far West constitute the greater part of 
the contents of a volume entitled “Foot-notes to 
Evolution.” || Organic development in nearly all 
its phases is treated in a comprehensive, interesting 
way, and no one can read these essays without being 
convinced of the truth of organic evolution and the 
law of heredity. The volume also contains three 
supplementary essays by authoritative writers on the 
same general subject. 


Miscellaneous. 


*The Story of a Genius. From the German of Ossip 
Schubin. Englished by E. H. Lockwood. 212 pp. New 
York: R. F. Fenno & Company. 

+The Spirit of Sweetwater. By Hamlin Garland. 100 pp. 
50 cts.——t Bob, Son of Battle. By Alfred Ollivant. 356 pp. 
$1.25. New York: Doubleday and McClure Company. 

|| Foot-notes to Evolution. A Series of Popular Addresses on 
the Evolution of Life. By David Starr Jordan, Ph.D. With 
supplementary essays by Edwin Grant Conklin, Ph.D., Frank 
Mace McFarland, Ph.D., and James Perrin Smith, Ph.D. 410 
pp. NewYork: D. Appleton and Company. 
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“What shall our Boys do for a Living?”* is the 
title of a small volume by Charles F. Wingate. In 
a simple, forceful manner he tells parents some facts 
about the training of children and gives young men 
advice about the preparation for a successful life, and 
the choice of a profession, with a large amount of 
information about different fields of labor which he 
has himself tried. Hundreds of examples are cited 
as proofs of the truth of his statements, which ap- 
peal to all thoughtfuk readers, and boys as well as 
parents will be greatly benefited by reading what 
Mr. Wingate has to say. 

Grant Allen has written a delightful book to 
which he has given the title “ Flashlights on 
Nature.”t The aphis, soldanella, spider, butcher- 
bird, clover, earwig, wasp, mosquito, ant, the pond 
and its inhabitants, the Hessian fly, and the gorse, 
are the objects on which he has turned a bright 
light, illuminating the peculiar qualities of each in 
a most captivating way. The illustrator, Frederick 
Enock, has used his pen most effectively in the pro- 
duction of pictures which have an artistic as well as 
a utilitarian value. Heavy paper, clear type, and a 
handsome cover suggestive of the title are charac- 
teristics of the make-up of the volume. 

A veritable boon to the lover of nature is a book 
entitled “ How to Know the Ferns.” ¢ After point- 
ing out the benefits of a study of ferns and other 
natural objects the writer tells where and when to 
look for ferns, explains some botanical terms, and 
describes the process of development from the em- 
bryonic condition to maturity. More than fifty dif- 
ferent species of ferns are described in a clear, 
concise way, and the drawings by Marion Satterlee 
and Alice Josephine Smith are valuable aids in 
identifying them. The reproductions of photo- 
graphs are pleasing features of the volume. 

Capt. Guy Burrows spent over three years in 
the interior of the Congo State, opening the region 
around the Upper Wellé-Mobanghi. During that 
time he learned many things about the habits and 
customs of the aboriginal tribes of the Congo 
country, which are told for the first time in his 
book called “The Land of the Pigmies.”|| Simply 
and lucidly he has described several of the least 
known tribes, omitting the wearisome details of 
travel which mar the works of some explorers. 





* What shall our Boys do for a Living? By Charles F. 
Wingate. 303 pp. f1.00.—t Flashlights on Nature. By 
Grant Allen. Illustrated by Frederick Enock. 312 pp. $1.50. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. 

+t How to Know the Ferns. A Guide to the Names, Haunts, 
and Habits of our Common Ferns. By Frances Theodora Par- 
sons. Illustrated by Marion Satterlee and Alice Josephine 
Smith. 229 pp. $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

|| The Land of the Pigmies. By Captain Guy Burrows. With 
an introduction by H. M. Stanley, M.P. With illustrations from 
photographs and sketches by the author. 329 pp. $3.00. New 
York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 
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The photographs and sketches by the author in- 
crease the vividness of the delineations. An ap- 
pendix gives a letter from the king of Belgium and 
a glossary of words and phrases in the Mang-bettou 
tongue. 

During the past few months Mr. Dooley* has 
had much to say on subjects of popular interest to 
the American public, and his opinions, expressed 
with the characteristic shrewdness of the native 
Hibernian, have been eagerly read in the news- 
papers. A collection of these papers makes a very 
interesting and amusing book, which, taken in 
small doses, is good to drive away for a time the 
heavy cares of life. 

Graham Balfour, M.A., has written a work which 
treats of the educational systems existing in Great 
Britain and Ireland.t The introduction is a suc- 
cinct account of the development of public educa- 
tion in those islands. This is followed by a brief 
but comprehensive history of what has been done 
in the present century to promote primary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. It is a book to be studied in 
conjunction with works on the political develop- 
ment of Great Britain. 
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